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SAVAGE. 



IT has been obferved in all agesy that the ad* 
vantages of nature or of fortune hare con- 
tributed very little to the promotion of happi-* 
nefs; and that thofe whom the fplendor of 
their rank, or the extent of their capacity, 
have placed upon the fummits of human life, 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
in thofe who look up to them from a lower fia- 
tion* Whether it be that apparent fuperiority 
incites great defigns, and great defigns are na- 
turally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the 
general lot of mankind is mifery, and the mif-* 
fortunes of thofe wbofe eminence drew upoii 
them an univcrfal attention, have been more 
carefully recorded, becaufe they were more ge-< 
nerally obferved, and have in reality been only 
more confpieuous than thoie of others, not more 
frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrin^ 

fie and adventitious, and therefore eaiily iepa- 

b lablc 



2 SAVAGE, 

rable from thofe by whom they are poflreiTedy 
fliould very often flatter the mind with expec- , 
tations of felicity which they cannot give, raifes 
no aftonifhment ; but it feems rational to hope, 
that intelleftual greatnefs fhould produce better 
effcds ; tiiat minds qualified for gitat attain- 
ments fhould firft endeavour their own beneiit ; 
and that they who are moft able to teach ethers 
the way to happinefs, fliould with moft certain- 
ty follow it themfelves. 

But this expedation, however plaufible, his 
been very frequently difappointed. Ttie heroe« 
of literary as well as civil hiftory have been very 
often no lefs remarkable for what they have 
atchieved ; and volumes have been written only 
to enumerate the miferies of the learned, and re- 
late their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am aboyt to 
add the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe 
writings intitle him to an eminent rank ih the 
clafles of learning, and v^hofe misfortuiids clairai 
k degree of compaffion, not always due to the 
unhappy, as they were often the confequenc6« 
of the crimes of others, rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Ma6clef- 
jield, having lived for forae time upon very un- 
eafy terms with her hulband, thought a.public 
confeffion of adultery the moft obvious ^nd ex- 
peditious method of obtaining her liberty; and 
therefore declared, that the child, with which 

Ihc 
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flic was then great^ was begotten by the Eari 
Rivers, This, as npay t>e e^lily imaginea, made 
her huiband no lefs defirous of a feparatibn 
than herfelf, and he profecuted his defig'n iii the 
mod effectual manner; for he applied not to 
the ecclefiaftical courts for a divorce, but' to the 
parliament for an aft, by which his marriage 
might be diffolved, the niiptial contraft totally 
annulled, and the children of his wife illegiti- 
mated. This ad, after the ufiial delibefatioh, 
be obtained, though without the approbation o¥ 
fonie, who confidered ^larriage as an affair only 
cognizable by ecclefiaftical judges * ; an^ oh 
March 3d was feparated from his wiife,"whofc 
fortune, which was very great, was repaid her^; 
and who having, as well as her hiiftanxl^ the li- 
berty of making another choice, was in a fliprt 
time married to Colonel Bret, 



* This year was made remarkable by the diffolution of s 
marriage folemnized in the face of the church; Salmoi^'s 
Review. ' • ' /. 

The following protcfV is regiftered in the books' of t^e 
JJoule of Lords; ' , f 

X)iireiuient« 
Bccaule we conceive that this is the firft bill of that nature 
thai hath palled, wheretherd was f/ot 'it divotte iirlt'obraitied 
in the Spiritual Court ; which ^^'iook upon as'aaiU picte« 
denty and may be <>f dangeroj^^ confej^ueircc inU^ fR^^f^. • ' 

HAL1F4X. ;^OCH$tT,^iu ' 

.b z While 



4 SAVAGE* 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe- 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the loth of 
Jaiiuaiy 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and the 
Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him as 
his own, left none any reafon to doubt of ^htf 
lincerity of her declaration ; for he was his 
godfather, and gave him his own name, which 
was by his dire^on inferted in the regifler of 
St. Andrew's parifh in Holborti, but unfortu- 
llately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as Ihe was now fet free frorti her hufoand, he 
probably imagined likely to treat with great 
tendernefs the child that had contributed to fo 
pleafing an event* It is not indeed eafy to dif« 
cover what motives could be found to over- 
balance that natural z&Gtion of a parelit, or 
what interefi c6uld be promoted by riegled or 
cruelty. The dread of fhame or of poverty, by 
which fome wretches have been incited to aban- 
don or to murder theif children, cannot be 
fuppofeid to have afieded a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reproach, 
and on whom the clemency of .the legiilatuf^ 
bad undefervedly beflowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminiftied by the 
expences which the care of her child could have 
brought upon her. It was therefore not Ukeiy 
that fhe would be wicked without temptation, 
that ihe would look upon her fon from his birth 
with a kind of refentment snd abbprrence ; and, 

ii|il«ai 
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infiead of fiipporting, aSfting, and defending 
him, delight to fee him flruggling with mifery, 
or that Ihe would take every opportunity of ag« 
gravatinghis misfortunes, and obftnt6tiqg hi$ 
refources, and with an implacable apd reliefs 
cruelty continue her perfecution from the firf^ 
hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner 
was her fon bom, than the difcovered a refo<^ 
lution of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by commit- 
ting him to the care of a poor woman, whon^ 
fhe direded to educate him as her own, and 
injoined never to inform him of his true pa- 
rents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and 
to affluence, he was in two months illegitimated 
by the parliament, and difowned by his mother, 
doomed to poverty and obfcurity, and launched 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be 
fwallowed by its quickfands, or daihed upon its 
rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infe£l others 
with the fame cruelty. As it was impoffible to 
avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or ten-* 
dernefs of her relations made after her child, 
llie was obliged to give fome account of the 
meafures that llie had taken ; and her mother, 
the Lady Mafon, whether in approbation of her 
b 3 deiigni 
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cfeiigD, Sir to ptdent more criminal contrivances, 
<ni;ag;ed to trarifafit with the nurfe, to pay her 
£or nir ckre, and to iuperintend the education 
of llie child. 

In- this charitable office flie was aflifted by his 
Iddniothel' Mrfe. Lloyd, who, while fhe lived^ 
always looked upon him with that tendernefs, 
whibii the barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
fiUrty neceffary; but her death, which hap- 
pened in his tenth year, was another of the 
misfortunes oip his childhood; for though fhe 
iindly endeavoured to Alleviate his lofs by a 
legacy of three hundred pounds,, yet, as he had 
none toprofecute his claim, tofhelterhim from 
oppreffion, or call-in law to the afliftance of juf« 
tice, her will was eluded by the executors, ' and 
DO part of th'e moiney was ever paid- 
He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned... 
The Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, 
and directed him to be placed at a fmall gram- - 
mar-fchool near St. Al ban's, where he was 
called , bv the name of his nurfe, without the 
kafl: intimation that he had a claim to any 
6ther, 

Here lie was initiated iA literature, and paffed 
through feveral of t'he clafles, with, what ra- 
bidity or what applaufe cannot now be known. 
As he always fpoke with refpe^^t of his mafter, 
it is probable that the hiean ran^, in which he 
toeu appeared, did ^fiotliind^fr his genius from, 

being 
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being diftingiiifhed, or his induftry from being 
rewarded ; and if in fo low a Hate he obtained 
diftinftion and rewards, it is not likely that they 
were gained but by genius and induftry. 

It is very reafonable to conjedure, that his 
application was equal to his abilities, becaufe 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can 
it be doubted, that if his earlieft produ<ftions 
had been preferved, like thofe of happier flu- 
dents, we might in fome have found vigorous 
fallies of that fprightly humour, which diftin- 
guifhes The Author to be let, and in others 
ftrong touches of that ardent imagination which 
painted the folemn fcenes of The Wanderer* 

"While he was thus cultivating his genius, his 
father the Earl Rivers was feized with a difiem- 
pcr, which in a Ihort time put an end to his 
life. He had frequently inquired after his fon, 
and had always been amufed with fallacious 
and evafive anfwers 5 but, being now in his own- 
opinion on his death-bed, he thought it his 
duty to provide for him among his other natU" 
ral children, and therefore demanded a pofitive 
account of him, with an importunity not to be 
diverted or denied. His mother,' who could no 
.longer refufe an anfwer, determined at Icaft to 
give fuch as (hould cut him off for ever from th^t 
happinefs which competence affords, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead.; which is pcr- 
b 4 haps 
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haps the firft inftance of a lye invented by t 
mother to deprive her fon of a provifion which 
was defigned him by another, and which fh^ 
could not expeft herfelf, though he fliould lofc 
it. 

This was therefore an aft of wickednefs 
which could not he defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpefted j the Earl did not imagine that 
there could exifl in a human form a mother that 
would ruin her fon without enriching herfelf, 
and therefore beftowed upon fome other perfou 
fix thoufand pounds, which he had in his will 
bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelly which incited bis mother to 
intercept this provifion which had been intend- 
ed him, prompted her in a lliort time to another 
projed, a projeft worthy of fuch a difpofition. 
She endeavoured to rid herfelf from the danger 
of being at any time made known to him, by 
fending him fecretly to the American planta-» 
tions *. 

By whofe kindnefs thi^ fcheme was counterr 
a6ted, or by what interpofition flie was induced 
to lay aiide her deiign, I know not ; it is not 
improbable that the Lady Mafon might perfuad^ 
or compel her to deiift, or perhaps ihe could not 
.eaiiiy find accomplices wicked enough to concur 

* Savage'sTrcfacc to bis Mifcellany. 

m 
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in fo cruel an action ; for it may be conoeived, 
that thofe who had by a long gradation of guilt 
hardened their hearts again ft the fenfe of com- 
mon wickednefs, would yet be (hocked at the 
defign of a mother to expofe her fon to (lavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, and 
without provocation ; and Savage might on this 
occafiQn, find protestors and advocates among 
thofe who had long traded in crimes, and whom 
x:ompa(!ion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba- 
niihing him into another country, fhe formed 
foon after a fcheme for buiying him in poverty 
and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his ftation 
of life, if not the place of his refidence, might 
keep him |br ever at a diftance from her, fhe 
ordered him to be placed with a fhoemaker in 
Holborn, that, after the ufual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice *. 

It is generally reported, that this projed was 
for forae time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he %vas v/ilHng 
to coofefs ; nor was it perhaps any great advan- 
tage to him, that an unexpeded difcovery" de- 
;termined him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always 
heated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 

* Preface to Savage's MifccUanies. 

natural 
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nattiral for him to take care of thofe effe£ls^ 
"vvhich by her death were, as he imagined, be- 
come his own ; he therefore went to her hpufe, 
opened her boxes, and examined her papers, 
among which he found fome letters written to 
her hy the Lady Mafon, which informed him of 
his birth, and the reafons for which it was con- 
cealed. 

He was now no longer fatisfied with the em- 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to Ihare the affluence of 
his mother ; and therefore without fcruple ap- 
plied to her as her fon, and made ufe of every 
art to awaken her tendernefs, and attract her 
xcgard. But neither his letters, nor the inter- 
yofition of thofe friends which his merit or his 
.diftrefs procured him, made any imprefSon upon 
her mind : She ftill refolved to negled, though 
ihe could no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently foli- 
. cited her to admit him to fee her ; fhe avoided 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or- 
.dered him to be excluded from her houfe, by 
•whomfoever he might be introduced, and what 
xeafon foever he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched with 
»the difcovery of his real mother, that it was 
3iis frequent praifilice to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for feverai hours before her door, in 
* .See the Plain Dilalek.. 

iiope« 
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hopes of feeing her as (he might come by acci- 
dent to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his affiduity and tendernefs were -with* 
out efFe6t, for he could neither foften her heart, 
nor open her hand^ and was reduced to the ut- 
moil miferies of want, while he was endeavour- 
ing to awaken the afiei^ion of a mother : He 
was therefore obliged to feek fome other means 
offupport; and, having no profelHon, became 
by neceflity an aiithor. 

At this time the attention of all the literary- 
world was engroffed by the Bangorian contro-. 
verfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets,. 
and the ooffee-houfes with difputants. Of this 
fubje6t, as moft popular, he made choice for his 
firft attempt, and without any other knowledge 
•f the queftion, than he had cafually colledcd 
from converfation, publifhed a poem againft the 
bifhop. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this perfor-- 
mance, I know not ; it was probably loft among; 
the innumerable pamphlets to which that difpute- 
gave occafion. Mr. Savage was himfelf in a little: 
time afliamed of it, and endeavoured to fupprefs*, 
k, by deftroying all the copies that he could'i 
collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing *, and in his eighteenth year offered to 

* JacoVs Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

5 the 
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the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifh 
plot, which was refufed by the players, and was 
therefore given by him tb Mr. Bullock, who, 
having more intereft, made fome flight altera- 
tions, and brought it upon the flage, under the 
title of * Woman's a kiddle, but allowed the 
unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than be- 
fore ; for though it was received and aded, yet 
it appeared fo late in the year, that the author 
obtained no other advantage from it, than the 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele^ and Mr. 
Wilks ; by whom he was pitied, careflcd, and 
relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence which 
conftituted his chara6ter, promoted his intereft 
with the utmoft zeal, related his misfortunes, 
applauded his merit, took all the opportunities- 
of recommending him, and aflerted, that f" the 
*' inhumanity of his mother had given him a 
" right to find every good man his father." 

(j 
* This play Was printed firft I& 8*0 j and afterwards in 
izmof the fifth edition, 
f Plain Dsalsi. 
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Nor was Mr. Savage admitted tq his acquain* 
tance only, but to his confidence, of which he 
fbmetimes related an inftance too extraordinary 
to be omitted, as it affords a very jufl idea of his 
patron's character. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with aa 
air of the utraoft importance, to come very early 
to his houfe the next morning. Mr. Savage 
came as he had promifed, found the chariot at 
the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and 
ready to go out. What was intended, and 
whither they were to go, Savage could not con- 
je6hire, and was not willing to enquire; but 
immediately feated himfelf with Sir Richard; 
the coachman was ordered to drive, and they 
hurried with the utmoft expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where they flopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir 
Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publifh a pamphlet, and that he had deiired 
him to come thither that he might write for 
him. They foon fat down to the work. Sir 
Richard diftated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table. Savage was furprized at the meannefs of 
the entertainment, and after fome hefitatioa 
ventured to alk for wine, which Sir Richard, 
not without reluctance, ordered to be brought. 
They then finilhed their 'dinner, and proceeded 
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in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the 
afterneoa. 

Mr. Savage then iqaagined his taft over, and 
expe&ed that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his cxpeda- 
tions deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pam- 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for ; and Savage, was therefore obliged to 
go and offer their new production to fale for two 
guineas, which with fome difficulty he obtained. 
Sir Richard then returned home, having retired 
that day only to avoid his creditors, and com- 
pofed the pamphlet only to difcharge his rec- 
koning* 

Mr. Savage related another fad equally un* 
.common, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
^reat number of perfons of the firfl: quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expenfive 
-train of domeftics could be confiilent with his 
fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con feiTed, 
that they were fellows of whom he would very 
Vwillingly be rid. And being then aiked, why 

he 
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he did not difcharge them, declared that they 
were bailiflfs who had introduced themfelves with 
an execution, and whom, fince he could not 
fend them away, he had thought it convenient 
to embellifh with liveries, that they might do 
him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were dh^erted with the expedient, 
and, by paying the debt, difcharged their atten- 
dance, having obliged Sir Richard to promife 
that they fliould never again find him graced 
with a retinue of the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality ; and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes, which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be juflly imputed 
to fo unimproving an example. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in- 
common favours. He propofed to have eftab- 
liflied him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and ta 
have contracted a kind of alliance with him, by 
marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom 
he intended to beftow a thoufand pounds. But 
though he was always lavifli of future bounties, 
he conduifted his affairs in fuch a manner, that 
. he was very feldom able to keep his promifes, or 
execute his own intentions ; and, as he was never 
able to raife the fum which he had offered, the 
marriage was delayed. In the mean time he 
was ofiicioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had 

ridiculed 
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ridiculed him ; by which he was fo much exaipe-^ 
tated, that he withdrew the allowance which h6 
had paid him, and never aftei^wards admitted 
him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage mighty 
by his imprudence, expofe hinifelf to the malice 
of a tale-bearer ; for his patroft had many fol- 
lies, which as his difcernment eafily difcovered, 
his imagination might fometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge 
of the world is fufficient to difcover that fuch 
weaknefs is very common, and that there are 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs 
of thoughtlefs mirth, or *the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefac- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in their 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr- Savage was rather neg- 
ligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft 
likewife be acquitted of feverity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt from 
one whom he has relieved and fuppojted, whofe 
eftablifliment he has laboured, and whofe inte-r 
reft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 

without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a 

^an, who, whatever were his abilities or fltill 

as an adtor, deferves at leaft to be remembered 

7 for 
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for his virtues*, which are not often to be 
fouad in the world, and perhaps lefs often in 
his profeffion than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any cafe; but thofe qualities defervc 
ftill greater praife, when they are found in that 
coiMiition, which makes almofl every other man, 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, 
petulant, feliifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one , of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom conyjlained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 

^ As it is a lofs to mankind when any good a£lion is for 
gotten, I Iball infcrt another inftance of Mr. Willts's genc- 
rofity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
ac Dublin, being iiindcKd by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends defigncd 
him, left his own country, and came to London in queft of 
^mploymenr, but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his 
Bcceifities every day more prei&ng. In this diftrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
je^ed. Thus were his laft hopes defeated, and he had no 
other prolpedl than of the moft deplorable poverty. But Mr. 
Wilks thought his performance, though not perfe^, at leaih 
"Worthy of fome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. 
This ■favour he improved with io much diligence, that the 
hoiife .afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went \ 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic; and profc- 
cuted his defign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, th^t, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was deiired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Rufiia the pra^ice and ffudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he fele£led. 
He had a confiderable penlion fettled on him at his arrival, 
aiui was one of the chief phyiicians at the Ruffian court. 

c tetSlion, 
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ridiculed him ; by which he was fo much exaipe-^ 
tated, that he withdrew the allowance which ht 
had paid him, and tiever afitefwards admitted 
hini to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage mighty 
by his imprudence, expofe hinifelf to the malice 
of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had many fol- 
lies, which as his difcernment eafily difcovered, 
his imagination might fometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge 
of the world is fufficient to difcover that fuch 
weaknefs is very common, apd that there are 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs 
of thoughtlefs mirth, or 'the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefac- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in their 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather neg- 
ligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft 
likewife be acquitted of feverity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt from 
one whom he has relieved and fuppojted, whofe 
eftablifliment he has laboured, and whofe inte* 
reft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 

without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a 

^an, who, whatever were his abilities or fltill 

as an adtor, deferves at leafl to be remembered 

7 for 
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That this ad of generolity may receive iu 
flue praife, and that the good ad^ions of Mrt . 
Oldfidd may not be fullied by her .general cha- 
TzSttTf it is-propeTto mention what Mr. Savage 
often declared in the flrpngeft terms, that he 
©ever faw her alone, ox in any other place than 
behind the fcenes. 

At "her death he endeavourei to fliew his gra- 
titude in the moft decent manner, by wearing 
mourning as for a mother; hut did not celebrate 
her in elegies, becaufe he knew that too great 
profiifion of praife would only have revived 
thole faults which his natural equity did not 
allow him to think lefs^ becaufe they were coin> 
-mitted by one who favoured him; but of which, 
though his virtue would not endeavour to pal- 
liate them, his gratitude would not /uffer him 
io prolong the memory, or diffufe the cenfure. 
In his WandIuieb, he has indeed taken an 
•opportuaiQr of mentioning her, but celebrates 
her not for her virtue-, but heT beauty, 
-sax excellence which none ever denied her^ 
this is the only edcomium with which he has 
rewarded her liberality, and perhaps he h^ 
even in this been too lavifli of his praife. He 
ieems to have thought, that never to mention 
^18 benefadrefs would have an appearance of 
ingratitude,^ though to have dedicated any par* 
ticular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that, wi^h- 
c 2 out. 
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ridiculed him ; by which he was fo much exaipe-^ 
i^ted, that he withdrew the allowance which he 
had paid him, and never aftefwards admitted 
him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the malice 
of a tale-bearer; for his patron had many fol- 
lies, which as his difcemment eafily difcovered, 
his imagination might fometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge 
of the world is fufficient to difcover that fuch 
weaknefs is very common, apd that there are 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs 
of thoughtlefs mirth, or *the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefec- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in their 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather neg- 
ligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft 
likewife be acquitted of feverity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt from 
one whom he has relieved and fuppojted, whofe 
eftablifliment he has laboured, and whofe inte* 
reft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 

without any other friend than Mr. Wtlks ; a 

>man, who, whatever were his abilities or Ikill 

as an adtor, deferves at leaft to be remembered 

7 for 
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for his virtues *, which are not often to be 
found in the world, and perhaps lefs often in 
his profelCon than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any cafe; but thofe qualities defervc 
ftill greater praife, when they are found in that 
condition, which makes almoil every other man » 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, 
petulant, felfifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one / of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom coniplained without relief, he 
luturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 

♦ As it is a lofs to mankind when any good a^lon is fbr 
gotten, I <hall infcrt another inftance of Mr. Wilks's gene- 
rofitv, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
V Dublin, being Jiicdeiied by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends de(ign6d 
ion, left his own country, and came to London in qucft of 
employment, but found his folicitations fruitlefs, and his 
Bcceffities every day more preiTing. In this diftrcfs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was rc- 
jeded. Thus were his lafl hopes defeated, and he had no 
other profpe^l than of the moft deplorable poverty. But Mr. 
Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, at leaA 
'Worthy of fome reward, and therefore oflfercd him a benerit. 
This -favour he improved with (b much diligence, that the 
houic ^afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he went 
to Ley den, applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic; and profe- 
cuted his delign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, that, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was deiired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruifia the pra^ice and ftudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he feletled. 
He had a coniiderable peniion fettled on him at his arrival^ 
^ad was one of the chief ohviicians at the Ruf&an court. 

te^ion^ 
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ridiculed him ; by which he was fo much exaipe-' 
tated, that he withdrew the allowa:nce wrhich ht 
had paid him, and never afterwards admitted 
him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the malice 
pf a tale-bearer ; for his patron had many fol- 
lies, which as his difcernment ealily difcovered, 
his imagination might fometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge 
of the world is fufficient to difcover that fuch 
weaknefs is very common, and that there are 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs 
of thoughtlefs mirth, or ^the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefac- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in their 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather neg- 
ligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft 
like wife be acquitted of fever ity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt from 
one whom he has relieved and fuppo;-ted, whofe 
eftablifliment he has laboured, and whofe inte* 
reft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune", 

without any other friend than Mr. Wtlks ; a 

<man, who, whatever were his abilities or fltill 

as an a^or, defcrves at leaii to be remembered 

7 for 
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for his virtues *, which are not often to be 
found in the world, and perhaps lefs often in 
his profelGon than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any cafe; but thofe qualities defervc 
fiill greater praife, when they are found in that 
condition, which malces almoft every other man, 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, 
petulant, felfifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one, of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 

* As it is a lofs to mankind when any good a<ftion is fbr 
gotten, I ftiall infert another inftancc of Mr. Wilks's genc- 
rofity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
X Dublin, being iiiadei:ed by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends defign^d 
lihn, left his own country, and came to London in queft of 
employment, but foui\d his folicitations fruitlefs, and his 
otccffities every day more preiUng. In this diftrcfs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
jcAei Thus were his laft hopes defeated, and he had no 
other profpe^ than of the moft deplorable poveny. But Mr. 
Wiiks thought his performance, though not perfeft, at leaft 
worthy of fome reward, and therefore oflFered him a beneHt, 
This -favour he improved with fo much diligence, that the 
houTc .afforded him a coniiderable fum, with which he w enc 
to Ley den, applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic; and profe- 
cuted his delign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, th^t, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was deiired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to iotroduce into Ruifia the pra^ice and fiudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he fele£led. 
He had a coniiderable peniion fettled on him at his arrival^ 
ind was one of Che chief ohvliciaiis at the Ruf&an court. 

tedion^ 
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ridiculed him ; by which he was fo much exalpe-^ 
tated, that he withdrew the allowance which ht 
had paid him, and never aftefwards admitted 
him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage mighty 
by his imprudence, expofe hinifelf to the malice 
of a tale-bearer ; for his patron had many fol- 
lies, which as his difcernment ealily difcovered, 
his imagination might fometimes incite him to 
mention too ludicroufly. A little knowledge 
of the world is fufficient to difcover that fuch 
weaknefs is very common, apd that there ar6 
few who do not fometimes, in the wantonnefs 
of thoughtlefs mirth, or *the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and benefac- 
tors with levity and contempt, though in theif 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The 
fault therefore of Mr. Savage was rather neg- 
ligence than ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft 
likewife be acquitted of feverity, for who is 
there that can patiently bear contempt from 
one whom he has relieved and fuppo;-ted, whofe 
eftablifliment he has laboured, and whofe inte-r 
reft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune, 

without any other friend than Mr. Wtlks ; a 

>jnan, who, whatever were his abilities or (kill 

as an a^or, deferves at hdk to be remembered 

7 for 
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for Ws virtues*, which are not often to be 
found in the world, and perhaps lefs often in 
his profelfion than in others. To be humane, 
generous, and candid, is a very high degree of 
merit in any cafe; but thofe qualities deferve 
ilill greater praife, when they are found in that 
coodition, which makes alraoll every other man, 
for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, 
petulant, feliifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one / of thofe to whom 
calamity feldom coniplained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his pro- 

^ As it is a lofs to mankind when any good atflion is for 
gotten, I (ball infcrt another inftancc of Mr. Wilks's gen^j- 
rofity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being biBdei:ed by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends defigned 
bim, left bis own country, and came to London in queft of 
employment, but found his fohcitations fruitlefs, and his 
nccefEties every day more preiTmg. In this diftrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
je^ed. Thus were his lail hopes defeated, and he had no 
other proTpe^ than of the mod deplorable poverty. But Mr. 
Wilks thought bis performance, though not perfedt, at leaA 
■worthy of fome reward, and therefore oflFered him a benerit. 
This liavour he improved with {b much diligence, that the 
houTe .afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he w enc \ 
to Leyden, applied bimfelf to the ftudy of phyfic; and profe- 
cuted his deiign with fo much diligence and fuccefs, th^t, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was deiired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Ruifia the pra^ice and ftudy 
of phyfic. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he fcle£led. 
He had a confiderable peniion fettled on him at his arrival, 
and was one of cbe chief j^hyiicians at the Ruflian court. 

c tedion, 
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lie wa» bknfeif the author^ as Mr. Saya^e 
afterwards declared. Thefe lines, and the 
paper in whkh they were inferted, had a very 
{powerful €&€t upon all but his mother, whom^ 
hy making her cruelty niore pubUc, they onhf 
hotrdened ia her arerfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcriptioiii 
#0 the MifceOany,, but ftxvmftted iikewife the 
gpeateft part of the Poems of which it is com- 
pofed, and particulariy The Haffy Mait^ 
which he publiflied as a ipecknea. 

The fnbfcr^tioBs of thofe whom thefe papers 
flionld inffaience to patronize merit in diflrefsr,, 
without aoy other folieitatioo, were dire^ed to* 
be left at Button's coffee4kouie; and Mr. Savage 
goings thifther a few days afterwardisy without 
ejcpe^bation of any effed £rom his pFopofal^ 
found to his furprize ieventy guineas ^, whicK 
had been &nt him in coafe^pence of the com*- 
paffion exdted by Mr. Hill^s pathetic reprefen# 
tation. 

To this Mifcellany he WR>te a^ PFcfacc, in? 
wliich he gives an acctmnt of hb mother^s 

* The nsmes-of thofe whoTo grneroofly contriboted' to his 
rtficfy hiving been mentioned in a former aecount, ought nit>t 
to be omitted here. They were the Dote hefs of Clereland^. 
Lady Cheyney^ Ladiy Caillbmainy Lady Gower^ Lady Lech- 
mere, the Dutchef^ Dowager and- Dutchefs of Rutland^ 
Lady Strafford, the Coumefs Bowcger of Wartiuck, Mrs. 
Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, LonP 
Gainiborough^ Lord Milfingtony, Ms. John Savage. 

7 . cruelty 
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ertiell^ in a rery tittcommon ftraia of humour^ 
and with a* gaiety of imagination, which the 
htccek of his ftibTcriptioB probably produced. 

The Deification is addreiled to tlte Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he fizttcnf 
wkhom referve, and, to confefs the truth, with 
very little * art. The fame obfcrvatioii may 
be extended to afl hi» Dedication &: his compU- 
ments are conftraincd and violent, heaped to- 
gether wkhout the grace of order, or the 
decency of introdtt6Hon : he feems to have 
written his Panegyrics for the perufal only of 
his patrons, and to have imagined that he had 
no other ta4 than to pamper them with praiibs 
however grofs, and that ftattery would make it» 
way to the heart, without the affifliance of ele- 
gance or inye»tion. 

♦ This the following extratj^ from it wittppo^c. 
'•>^'' Since cor coutttry has. been honoured with- the gtoiy of 
" your witt as derated and immortal as your foul, it n» 
** longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of 
^' mind in {nropoition ta their fweetneft. There is fomjcthing, 
" in your verfes as diilinguilhed as your air.— They are as- 
*< ftrong as tnich, as deep as reafoni as clear as innocence^. 
" and as fmooth as beauty — They contain a nametefs and 
*' peculiar mixture of force and gvace, wliieh is at once 
^ fo movingly ferene» and fo mageftically lovely,, that it is 
•* too amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and ia 
" your writings." 

** As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 
*< of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application t> 
<< your Ladyihip> becaufe there is fcarce a poilibility that I 
** ffaould fay more than I belie?ey Whorl am ipcsking of your 
^ Sxccltea«e/'-^ 

Soon 
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Soon afterwards, the death of the king fur- 
nifhed a general fubjedl for a poetical conteil, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors ; but I know not whether he gairedr 
by his performance any other advantage than 
thejncreafe of his reputation; though it muft 
certainly have been with farther views that he 
prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a fpecies of 
wrking, of which all the topics had been, long 
before exhaufled, and which was made at once 
difficult by the multitudes that had failed in 
it, andthofe: that had fuccceded.. 

He was row advancing in reputation, and^ 
though frequently involved in very diftrefsfuL 
perplexities, appeared however to be gaining 
upon mankind, when both his fame and his life. 
were endangered by an event, of which it is 
not yet determined, whether it ought to be 
mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged^ 
that he might purfue his fludies with lefs inter- 
ruption, with an intent to difcharge another 
lodging which he had in Weftminfter; and acci* 
dentally meeting two gentlemen his acquain- 
taaces, whofe names were Merchant and Gre- 
gory, he went in with them to a neighbouring 
cc^ee-houfe, and fat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr* Savage's life any 
*: . part 
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part of his chara6^er to be the firft of the com. 
pany that defired to feparate. He would wil- 
lingly have gone to bed in the fame houfe, but 
there was not room for the whole company, 
•and therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
Greets, and divert themfelves vnth fuch anaufe- 
ments as fhoiild offer themfelves till morning. 

In their walk they happened unluckily to 
•difcover a light inRobinfon's coflee-houfe, near 
Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. Mer* 
chant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a r-oom, 
and was told that there was a good fire in the 
•next parlour, which the company were about td 
leave, being then paying their reckoning. Mef* 
chant, not* fatisfied with this anfwer, ruflied 
into the room, and was followed by his com- 
panions. He then petulantly placed himfelf 
between the company and the fire, and fooa 
after kicked^down the table. This produced a 
quarrel, fwords were drawn on both fides, and 
one Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having wounded Irkewife « maid that held him, 
forced his way with Merchant out of the houfe; 
•but being intimidated and confufed, without 
-refolution either to fly or ftay, they were taken 
-in a back-court by one of the company and 
-fome foldiers, whom he had called to hia 
aflliflfince. 

Being lecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three juflices, 

who 
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vrko comiiAtted them to the Gatehoufe^ Irom 
iVbeoce, Mpon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which 
liappened the fame day, they were Femoved i|i 
^kkt night to Newgate, where they were how- 
ever treated wkh foaie diftim^oa, exempted 
;Erom the igtionfiiny of chains, aad coafioed, not 
aiQong the comnon crioiiaals, but in the Frefs'^ 
^rd. 

When the day of tr4al came, the court wa$ 
•crouded in a very unufual manner, and the pub- 
lic ^ppear^ed to ai^tereft itfelf as in a cauie 
«>f .gieneral concern* The wkneffes againil Mr« 
Sfivage and his friend« we3%, the woman who 
"kept the houfe^ "which was a houfe of ill fame, 
ftnid her oaaid, the men who were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, aftd a woman of the town, 
who had been drinking with them^ and with 
iv^iom one of them had been feen in bed. They 
iwoice in general, that Merchant ^ve the pro^ 
vocation^ which Savage aad Gre^^ry drew their 
Swords to juflify ; that Savage <feew firil, and 
that he ftabbed SincUir when he was not in a 
poftnre of defence, or while Gregory com*> 
tnanded his fword; that afber he had given the 
tkmk he turned j»ale, and would have retired, 
i>ut that the maid olutig round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from 
^hom he broke, by cutting the maid on the 
luead, hut wasafierwaiids taken in-a court. 

There 
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There was fome diffisrence in their dqwfi* 
tions ; one did not fee Savage gire the wound^ 
aaother faw it given when Sinclair held bit 
point towards the ground ; aod the woman 6f 
i^e town averted y that fbe did not fee Sinclair's 
fword at all: this difference however was very 
far from amotmttngtoinconfifleacy; but it was 
fuificient to (hew, that the hurry of the difput6 
was fuch, that it was not eafy to difcover the 
truth with relation to particular circumilances, 
and that therefore {bone dedudioas were to be 
nade from the credibility of the tefbimonies. 

Sinclair had ded^rd iieveral times before his 
-death, that he received his wound from Savage^ 
fior did Savage at his trial deny the fa^, but 
endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by urging 
the fuddennefs of the whole adion, and the 
impoffibility of any ill defign, or premeditated 
malice, and paitly to juftify it by the neoeflity 
of feif-defence, and the hazard of his own Hfe, 
if he had left that opportunity of giving the 
thruil: he obferved, that neither reafon nor 
law obliged a man to w^xt for the blow which 
was threatened, and which, if he fhould fufer 
it, he might never be able to return ; that it 
was always allowable to prevent an aifault, and 
to preferve life by taking away that of the ad- 
verfary, by whom it was endangered* 

With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 

was 
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warnot his dcfign to fly from juftrce, or detline 

a trial, but to avoid the expences and feverities 
of a prifon ; and that he intended to have ap- 
.-peared at the bar without compulfion. 

This defence, which took, up more than an 

hour, was heard by the multitude that thronged 
* the court with the moll attentive and rcfpedful 

filence : thofe who thought he ought not to be 
^ acquitted, owned that applaufe could not be 
-trcfufed huTi^ and thofe 'who before pitied his 
misfortunes, now reverenced this abilities. 

The witneffes which appeared againft him 
were proved to be perfons of jcharaders which 
did not entitle them to much credit ; a commoa 
•ilrumpet, a woman by whom flrumpets were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported ; and the character of Savage was by 
feveral perfons of diftindion aflerted to be that 
of a modefl inoffenfive man, not inclined to 
broils, or to infolence, and who had, to that 
time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 
undoubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
"w^ith his ufual infolence and feverity, and when 
-he had fummed up the evidence, endeavoured 
to exafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to 
relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

tf / Gentlemen 
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* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider 

* that Mr. Savage is a very great maiip a much 

* greater maa thao you or I, gentlemen of the 

* jury; that he wears very fine clothes , muck 

* finer clothes than you or I, geo tlemen of the 

* jury ; that he has abundance o£ money in hit 

* pocket, much more money than you or I, 

* gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the 

* jury, i« it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen of 

* the jury, that Mr. Savage Aiould therefore 
"• kill you or me, gentiemen of the jwy?** 

Mr* Savage hearing kis defence thus mifre- 
prefented, and the men who were to decide his 
fate incited againft him by invidious comparifensy 
refolutely afferted, that his caufe was not can* 
didly explained, and began to recapitulate what 
he had before faid with regard to his condition, 
and the neceffity of endeavouring to efcape the 
expencesofimprifonment; but the judge having 
ordered him tc» be filent, and repc»t<sd hi» 
orders without^efied, commanded that he^ould 
he taken from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good chara^ers were of no weight againft 
pofitive evidence, though they might turn the 
fcale whete it was doubtful; and that though, 
when two men attack each other, the death of 
either is only raanflaughter; but where one is 
the aggrefibr^ ^s in the cafe before them, and, 
d in 
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in purfuancc of his iitft attack, kills the other, 
the law fuppofes the a6Hon, however fudden, to 
■l)e malicious. They then deliberated upon their 
^erdi6l, and determined that Mr. Savage and 
Mr. Gregory vrere guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man« 
llaught»cr. 

Thu8 end^d this memorable trial, which lafled 
eight hours. Mr.. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
conduced back to prifon, where »they were more 
clofcly confined, and loaded with ir»ns of fifty 
pounds weight : four days afterwards they were 
fent- back to *the court to receive fentcnce ; :on 
#hich occafion Mr. Sayage made, as far aa it 
could be retained in memory, the. following 
fpceeh. 

^, 
• *' It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
** thing by way of defence- or vindication ; nor 
*'* can we expert from your Lordfliips, in this 
** court, but the fent en ce which the law re- 
** quires you, as -judges, to pronounce againft 
** men of our Cd ami tons condition. — But we 
<* are alfo perfuaded, that as mere men, and 
*^ out of this' feat of rigorous jullice, you are 
"■* fulceptive of the tender paiiions, and too 
** luimane, not to commiferate the unhappy 
*' fituation of .thofc, whom the law ibmetimes 
* * perhaps — exa^^s — from you - to. .pronounce 
** imon. No doubt you difiinguifli betwee^n 

*' oftcncea, 
-6 
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** offences, which arife out of premeditation, 
" and a difpofition habituated to vice or immo-. 
*' rality, and tranfgreflions, which arc the un- 
" happy arid -unforefeen effedts of cafual abfence 

'"of reafon, and fudden impulfc of paffion: 
" we therefore hope you will contribute all you 
" can to an extenlion of that mercy, which th& 
" gentlemen of the jury have been pleafed to- 
^* Ihew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fa^s z» 
'*. fworn againft us by the evidence) has led us 
'* into this our calamity. I hope this will not 
*' be confVrued, as if we meant to reflc6h upon 
" that gentleman, or remove any thing from ut 

•** upon him, or that we repine the more at our 
** fate, becaufe he has no participation of it: 
"" No, my Lord ! For my part, I declare no- 
" thing could more foften my grief, than to be 
" without any companion in fo great a miifor- 

•** tune *." 

' Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crowri, which was very earn- ' 
cftly folicited by his friends, and which, with 
whatever difficulty the flory may obtain belief, 
was obitruded only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, fli« 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted in 
the order of time, that it might be mentioned 

*= Mr. Savage's Life. 

d 2 together 
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together with the purpbfe which it was maSc te 
fcn'e. Mr. Savage, when he had difcovered 
his birth, had an inceffant defire to fpeak to 
his mother, who ahvays avoided him in public, 
and refufedliim ad^niffion into her houfe. One 
•evening walking, as it was his cuftom, in the 
ilrpet that llie inhabited, he faw the door of her 
houfe 'by accident open ; he entered it, and^ 
jinding no perfon in the pafTage to hinder hiro^ 
■'ivcnt up flairs to falute her. She difcovered hira 
before 'he could enter her chamber, alarmed 
the family with the moft diftrefsful -outcries, 
2nd when fhehad'by her fcreams gathered them 
about her, ordered them to drive out of the 
houfe that villain, who had forced himfelf in 
upon her, and endeavoured to -murder her. Sa- 
vage, who had attempted with the moft foh- 
luiirivc tendemefe to foften her rage^ hearing her 
utter fo deteftable an accufation, thought it pru- 
-dent to retire ; and, I believe, never attempted 
afterwards to fpealc to her^ 

But, fliocked as he was with lier falfiiood and 

Tier cruelty, he imagined that flie intended no 

other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf free from 

his embraced and felicitations, and was very far 

from fufpedling that fhe would treafure it in her 

;niemory, as an inftrument of future wickednefs, 

♦or that file would endeavour for this £6titious 

•affault to deprive hixn of his life. 

Slit 
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But when the Qyeen was foUcicd for his 
pardon I and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufiered from his judge, iu an- 
iwered, that, however unjudiiiable might bs the 
manner of his trial, or whatever extenuatbn 
the a^ion for which he was condemned might 
admit, fhe could not think that man a proper 
object of the King's mercy, who had becnxcapa- 
ble of entering his mother's houfe in the night, . 
with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Qgeen ;- whether fhe tha: in- 
vented had the front to relate it; whether fl e* 
found any one weak enough to credit it,,or cor-- 
nipt enough to concur with her in her hateful- 
deiign, I know not: but methods had been^ 
taken to perfuade the Q^ieen fo ftrongly.of the . 
truth of it, that Ihc for a long time refufed to » 
hear any of thofe who petitioned for his. life. 

Thus had Savage periihed by the evidence of 
a bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother^ had not 
juftice and compaffion. procured him an-advo-- 
cate of rank too great to be rejedcd unheard,-, 
and of virtue too eminent to«be heard without 
being believed. His merit and his calamities 
happened to reach the ear of the Countefs of 
Hertford, who engaged in his fupport with all^ 
the tendernefs that is excitsd by pity, and all • 
the zeal which is kindled by generofity, and,, 
demanding an audience of the. Queen,, laid be-- 
d 3 , fore. 
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fore her the whole feries of his mother's cm— 
city, cxpofed the improbability of arv aocufatioh 
by Which he was charged with an intent to 
comAiit a murder that coultf produce no ad- 
vantage, and foon convinced Rer how little hir 
fornier conduct could deferve to be mentioned 
as a reafon for extraordinary feverity* 

The interpofition of this Lady was ib fuccefs*-- 
ful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, and, 
on the 9.th of March 17:8, pleaded the Kin g^s 
pardon.' 

It is natural to enquire upon what motives 
his mother could perfecute him in a manner f6 
outrageous and implacable ; for what reafon 
fhe could employ all the arts of maKce, and all 
the fnares of calumny, to take away the life of 
her ow^n fon, of a fon-who never injured' her; 
who was never fupported by her expence, nor 
obflTu6led any profpe6t of pleafure or advan* 
tage ; why fhe ihould endeavour to deftroy him 
by a lye — 'a lye which could not gain credit, bul 
muft vanifli of itfelf at the iirft moment of ex- 
amination, and of which only this can be fa id 
to make it probable, that it may be obferved 
from her conduct, that the moff execrabie 
ewmes are fometimes conimitted without appa- 
rent temptation. 

This mother is fliH alive, and may peihaps' 
even yet, though her malice was fo often de- 
feated, enjoy the pleafure of reflecting, that* 

the 
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tfie life, which ihe often endeavoured to deftroy, 
was at lead ihortened by her maternal offices ; 
that 'though ihe could not tranfport herfon to 
the plantations, bur)- him in the Ihop of a me- 
chanic; orhaften tliehand of the public execu- 
tioner, ihe has yet; had the fatisfadtion of im« 
btttering all his hours,, and forcing him into exi- 
gencies that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means^ neceflary to aggravate the 
enormity of this woman's conduct, by placing 
it in oppofition to that of the Countefs of Hert- 
ford ; no one can fail to obferve how much 
more amiable it is to relieve, than to opprefs, 
and to refcue innocence from deftrudtion, than 
to deftroy without an injury. - 

Mr. Savage, during his* imprifonment, his 
trial, and the time in which he lay under fen- 
tence of death, behaved with great firmncfs and 
equality of mind, and confirmed by his forti- 
tude the efteem- of th(^e who- before - admired 
him for his abilities. The peculiar circum-r* 
ilances of his life were' madej more 'generally 
known by a fhort account *, which was then* 
publifhed, and of which leveral thoufands were 
in a tew weeks difperfed over the nation ; and 
the compaffion of mankind operated fo power- 
fully in his favour, that he was enabled, by 

* WritccA by Mr. Bcckingham and another gentleman. 

d 4 frff^-'ient 
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frequent ptefents^ not osly to fupport hfinftli> 
tut to ailift Mr. Gregory in prxibE; and, when 
he was pardoned and releafed^ he found the 
nimiber of iiis frieiyls not leaned. 

The nature of the a^ for which he had been 
tried was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evideofces 
which appeared againft him, the charad^r of 
the man was not unexceptionable^ that of the 
women notoriouily infamous : fhe, who:^ tefti- 
mony chiefly inftuenced the jujry to condema 
. him, afterwards retra6ted her aflertions^ He 
always himfelf denied that he was djrunk^ as 
had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory^ 
who is now Collector of Antigua, is faid to 
declare him far lefs criminal than he was ima- 
gined, even by fome who favoured him r atid 
Page himfelf afterwards confeffcd, that he had- 
treated him with uncommon rigour. When all 
thefe particulars are rated together, perjiaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much fuUied by 
\kh trial. 

Some time after he had obtabed his liberty, 
he met in the ftrect the woman that had fwora 
with fo much malignity againfl him. She in- 
formed him, that fhe was in difirefs, and, with 
a degree of coQiiidence not eafily attainable, de- 
fired him. to relieve her. He, inftead of infult- 
ing her mifery, and taking pleafure in the cala- 
mities of one who had brought his life into dan- 
ger, reproved her gently for her perjury ; and, 

changing 
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cfangii^ the "Oril^r guuKa thsrt he had, dirided 
k fsqvtEAiy beCweea her aoxt InmMf. 

This it an adk>a which in fome ages woaitd 
have made a fahnc, and perhaps inrothers a hcro^ 
and whklfei without any hyperbolical eiu:o«m^ 
unis^ mxkik be allowed to be an inftance of tia-^ 
cotBsmoa generofity, an ad of coraplicated vir- 
tue; by which he at once relieved the poor,. 
coKFoded the vicious, and forgave an enemy;, 
by which he M once remitted the ilmngeil pro* 
vocation»y and exercifed titt moil ardent cha-. 
rity* ' ' 

Cono^ftodi was indeed the diilioguiihing qiia:-^ 
lity af Savage ; he never appeared inclined to 
take advantage of weaJcocfs, to attaldc the de- 
fencelet, or to prefs upon the falling .*: whoever 
was difkreiied was certain at kaft of his good, 
wiilies ^ aikd when ho could give no aififtance 
to extricate them from misfbrkunes, he endea*. 
voured to footh them by fympathy and tender- 
aefs. 

But when his heaFt was not foftened by the^ 
fight of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in*: 
his refentment, and did not qfuickiy loie the re* . 
membrance of an injury. He always continued^ 
to ^ak with anger of the infolence and parti-^ 
ality of Page, and a fhort time before his death* 
revenged it by a iatire *« 

* Printed in this Volume* 

I It 
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It 18 natural to enquire in what terms Mr.STau-^ 
vage fpoke of this fatal adion, * when the darn- 
gcr was over, and he was under no neceffity of 
.ufing any art to fet his cofidudl in the faired 
Eght» He was not willing to dwell upon it ; and 
if he tranilently mentioned it, appeared neither 
to confider himfelf as a murderer, nor as a man 
wholly free from the -guilt of blood*/. How 
much and how long he regretted it', appeared 
in a poem which he publiflied maily yeart 
afterwards. On occafion of a capy of verfesj 
in which the failings of good men were- re- 
counted, and in -which the auth<9r had endea- 
voured to illuftrate his'pofition, ;that **"the bell 
" may fometimes deviate from virtue,'* by an 
inftance of murder committed by Savage in the 
heat of wine, Savage remarked, that it was na 
very juft reprcfentation>of a good man, to fup- 
pofe him liable to drunkennels, and difpofed ixf 
his riots to< cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as^ 
before, without any otherfupport than acciden- 
tal favours and uncertain patronage afforded- 
him ; fources by which he was fometimes very 
liberally fupplied, and which at other times^ 
were fuddenly flopped; fo that he fpent his life- 

* In one of his Icttcri he ftilcs it *' a fatal qutrrel, but 
too-well known." 

bctwe'en 
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bfetwccn want and plenty ; or,' what was yet 
worle, between beggary and extravagance ; for 
as whatever hfe received was the gift of chance^ 
which might as well favour him at one time as 
another, he was tempted to fqnander what he 
had, becanfe he always hoped to be immediatelj 
Ihpplied.' 

Another cairfe of his profufion was the abfurd 
kindnefs of his friends, who at once rewarded 
and enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at 
taverns, and habituated himr to pleaftires which 
he could not ^afford to enjoy, and which he was 
not able to deny himfelf, though he purchafed 
the luxury of a fingle night by the anguifh of 
€5old and' hunger for a week. 

The experience of thefc inconveniences deter- 
mined him to endeavour after fome fettled in- 
come, which, having long found fubmiflion and 
intreaties fruitlefs, he attempted to extort from 
his mother by rougher methods.. He Had now, 
as he acknowledged, loft that tendernefs for 
her, which the whole feries of her cruelty had 
not been able wholly to reprefs, till he found,' 
lify the efforts which flie made for* his* deftruc- 
tion, that Ihe was not content with refiifing to 
affift him, and being neutral in his ftruggles 
with poverty, but was as ready to fnatch every 
opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, and 
that fhe was to be confidered as an enemy im- 
placably malicious, whom nothing but his blood 

coulil 
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could fatisff,. He therefore threatened to harrafi? 

her with lampoons, and to publiih a copious- 

narrative of her condud,. unlefs flie, confented; 

to purchafe an exemption/ from infamy ,, by al- 

lowinj; him a pendon« 
This expedient proved fucccfefuL Whether 

fhame ftill furvived, though rirtue was extin6t, 
or whether her relations had more delicacy than, 

herfelf,. and imagined that fomc of the darts 
which iatire. might point at her would glance- 
upon them j: Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were 
1ms motiv'es, upon^ his promife to lay afide his 
de£gn of escpoiing the cruelty of^ his noothery.. 
received him into bis family^, treated him as his 
equal, and engaged to allow him. a penfion of. 
two hundred pounds a yjear. 

This was^the golden part of Mr;. Savage's life^- 
and forfome time he had no reaibn. to complain 
of fi>Ftune ; his appearance was fplendid, his 
expences lai^,^ and hi» acquaintance extenfive». 
He was courted by all who endeavoured to be 
thought men of genius,, and carefled by all who 
valued them&lves upon-a refined tafte. To ad-, 
inire Mr..Savafey was a proof of difcernment, 
and to be acquainted with him* was a title to 
poetical reputation. His prefence was fufficient 
to make any place of public entertainment 
popular ; and his a|^obation and example con* 
iHtuted the falliion. . So powerful is genius, when 
it is invefiftd.with the, glitter ofiaffluence ! Men 

willingly 
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willingly pay to fortune that regard which they 
owe to merit, and are pleafed when they have 
an opportunity at once of gratifying their va-- 
nity, and pradlifing their duty. 

This interval of profpcrity furnilhed him witk 
opportunities of enlarging his "knowledge of 
human nature, by contemplating life from its 
higheft gradations to its lowcft ; and, had he 
afterwards applied to dramatic poetry, he 
would perhaps not have had many fuperiors? 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs before 
his eyes without notice, he bad treafured in his 
mind all the different combinations of paffions, 
and the innumerable mixtures of vice and vir- 
tue, which diftinguifli one character from ano- 
ther ; and, as his conception was ftrong, his 
expreffions were clear, he eafil}'' received im- 
preffions from objects, and very forcibly tranf- 
mitted them to others. 

Of his cxad obfervations on himian Hffe he 
lias Uft a proof, which would do honour to the 
'greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, called, 
The Atjtbor to be xet *, where he introduces 
Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcribbler, giving 
an account of his birth, his education, his dif- 
^fitipn and morals, habits of life, and maxims 
of conduct. In the iatrodiidtion are related 
4nany fecrct hittories of the petty writers of that 

♦ Printed m his Works, vol.lL p. 231. 

^me. 
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vtime, but fometimes mixed with ungenerous re- 

• fle£tions on their birth, theii* circumflances, or 

.thofe. of their relations ; nor can it be denied, 
that fbme paffages are liich asJfcadot Hackney 

. n>ight himfelf have produced. 

He was accufed iikewife of living, in an ap- 

^pearance of friendfliip with Ibme whom he fa - 
tirifed, and. of making ufe of the confidence 
which he gained by a feemin^ kindnefs to dif* 
cover failings and expofe theni : it muft be con- 

' fefled, that Mr. Savage's efteem was no ycry 
certain poiTeflion, and that he would lampoon 
at one time thofe whom he had praifed at ano- 

. ther. 

It may be alleged, that the, fame man may 
change his principles, and that^.he who wa« 
once defervedly commended, may.be afterwards 
fatirifcd with equal juftice^ or that thfi poet was 
daz^^led with the appearance oif virtue, and 
found the man whom ht had celebrated, whca 
he had an opport-unity of ^ examining hun more 
narrowly, unworthy of the panegyric which he 
Had too haftily beftowed ; and tliat as a falfe 
fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake of him 
whofe reputation may- be. injured, falfe praife 
ought Iikewife to be obviated, kft the diftin£tion 
between vice and virtue fhoul'd .be loft, left a 
bad man fliould be trufted iipon the credit of 
Ills encomiaft, or' left others fliould endeavour to 
obtain the like praifes by the fame means* 

But 
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-'Btit though thefe excufes may be often plau- 
%ble, and fometimcs juil, they are very feidom 
fatisfadtory to mankind ; and the writer, who 
is not conftant to? his fubjeft, quickly iinks int« 
^contempt, his fatire lofes its force, and his pa- 
negyric its value, and he is only conlidered at 
one time as a batterer, and as a calumniator at 
another. 

To avoid thefe imputations,, it is only neccf- 
. fary to follow the rules of virtue, and to pre- 
ferve an unvaried regard to truth. For though 
it is undoubtedly pollible, that a man, however 
cautious, may he foraetimes deceived by an art- 
ful appearance of. virtue, or by falfe evidences 
of guilt, fuch errors will not be frequent ; and 
it will he allowed, that the name of an author 
would never have been made contemptible, had 
no man ever faid what he^ did hot think, or 
milled others but when he was himfelf de- 
ceived. 

. If The Author, to-be let- was firfl pub* 
liflied in a.fingle pamphlet, and afterwards in- 
ferted in a colle6lion of pieces relating to the 
Dunciad, which were addrefled by Mr. Savage 
to the Ear! of Middle^sx, in a * dedication 
which he was pfcvailed upon to iign, though 
he did not write. it, and in which there are 
ibme pofitions, that the true author would per;^ 

* Scfthi? Wwkp, Y^l. II. p. 233. 

hapa 
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iiaps not hvtve publiihed under Ms own name^ 
and on which Mr, Savage afterwards reflcfted 
^vith no great fatififa6tion ; the enumeration of 
the bad efFe^ of the uncontroled freedom of 
the prefs, and the affertion that the "liberties 
** talcan by the writers of Journals with their 
** fuperiors were exorbitant and unjuftifiabic,** 
very ill became men, who have themfelves not 
always iliewn the exa6teft regard to the laws of 
fubordination in their writings, and who have 
soften fatisiied tbofe that ^t iea'ft thought them- 
selves their fuperiors, as they were enainent 
'for their hereditary rank, aawi employed in the 
higheft offices of the kiRg^om. But this is only 
an inftance of that -partiality which almoft every 
roan indulges with regard to himfclf; the li- 
berty of the prefs is a Welling when we are in- 
clined to write againft others, and a calamity 
when we find ourfelves overborne by the muU 
titude of our aflailants; as the power of the- 
crown is always thought too great by thofe who 
fuffer by its influence, and too little by thofe 
in whofe favour it ^is exerted ; and a ftaixdittg 
army as generally accounted neceflary by thole, 
who connmatid, and dangerous and opprcfiive by 
thofe who fupport it, 

Mr. Savage was likewifc very far from believ- 
ing, that the letters -annexed to each fpecies of, 
bad poets in the Bathos, were, as he was di- 
X^&e(i to a^er t, ** fet down at random ;** for 

Tvhea 
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when he was charged by or© of his^ friends with 
putting his name to fucb an improbability, he. 
had no other anfwer to jaaake, than that " h*. 
" did not think of it," afnd his friend had too 
nsuch tendernefs to reply, that next to the- 
crime of writing contrvy to what he thought,v 
was that of writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in thi* 
dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage afferted, that the account of th© 
circumftances which attended tlie publication of 
the Dunciad, however flrange and improbable, 
was exactly tnic. 

The publication of this piece at tliis time 
raifed Mr, Savage a great number of enemies . 
among thofe that were attacked by Mr, Pope, 
with whom he was conlidered as a kind of con- 
federate, and whom he was fiilpeded of fupr 
plying with private intelligence and fecret inci- 
dents : fo that the ignominy of an informer waa 
added to the terror of a fatirifl. 

That he was not altogether free from literary 
hypocrify, and that he fometinies fpoke onfc 
thing, and wrote another, cannot be denied j 
becaufe he himfelf confelfed, that, when he lived 
in great familiarity with Dennis, he wrote zt% 
epigram * againft him. 

Uv. 

*' This epigram was, I believe, never puLllfhcd. 
Should Dennis publilh you had ftabb'd vour brother, 
Lainpojn'd your monarch, or d$rba\ichM your mother; 
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Mr. Savage however fet all the malice of all 
the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the 
friendfliip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed by 
being cxpofed to their cenfure and their hatred; 
txor had he any reafon to repent of the prefe- 
rence, for he found Mr. Pope a fteady and una- 
lienable friend almofl to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwnthftaiiding his avowed 
neutrality with regard to party, he publiflied * 
panegyric en Sir Robert Walpole, for which he 
was rewarded by him with twenty guineas ; a 
fum -not very large, if either the excelle<ice of 
the performance, or the affluence of the patron, 
be confidered ; but greater than he afterwards 
■obtained from a perfon of yet higher rank, and 
niore deiirous in appearance of being diflin- 
guifhed as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the con- 
duct of Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfation 
mentioned him fometimes with acrimony, and 
generally with contempt; as he was one of 
thofe who were always zealoiw in their affer- 
tions of the juftice of the late oppolition, jea- 
lous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
by the long-continued triumph of the court; 

5ay, -whit revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fopoor you cannot take the law, 
On one fo old your fword you fcom to draw. 

d then, let the harmlefs naonfler rage, 

in dulnefsi madnefs, want^.and age. 

It 
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it was natiu-al to aik him what could induce him 
to employ his poetiy in praife of that man who 
was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty^ and 
an oppreffor of his country ? He alledged, that 
he was then dependent upon the Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, who was an implicit follower of the minif- 
try, and that being enjoined by him, not with- 
out menaces, to write in praife of his leader, he 
had not refolution fufficient to facrifice the plea* 
fiire of affluence to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he^a» 
ready to' lament the mifery of living at the tables 
of other men, which was his fate from the be- 
ginning to the end of his life; for I know not 
whether- he ever had, for three months together, 
a fettled habitation, in which he could claim a 
ri^ht ojrefidence. 

To this unhappy ftatc It is juft to impute 
much of the inconflancy of his condu6t; for 
though a readinefs to comply with the inclina* 
• tion of others was no part of his natural charac- 
ter, yet he was fometimes obliged to relax hit 
ob-ilinacy, and fubmit his own judgment, and 
even his virt\;e, to the government of thofe by 
whom he was fupported : fo that, if his miferief 
were fometimes the confequences of his faults, . 
he ought not yet to be wholly exchided from 
companion, bccaufe his faults were very oftCA 
the effeSs of his misfortunest 

c 3 In 
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- In Ihk gay period** of his life, while he ..Was 
fiirrounded by affluence and pieafitre, he ptib- 
lifliedTHEWANDER£E, a moral Pocn^ ofwljich 
the delign is comprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all public care, all venal flrife, 
To try the ilill, compar'd with aftive life; ' 
To jM-ove, by thefe the fons of meii may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin*d, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftin6lly in the following paflage: 

Uy woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells; 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels; 
From patience, prudent clear experience firings. 
And' tracesknow ledge thro' the courfe of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefsj 
Kenowre: — whatever men covet and carefs. 

This- performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece; and Mr. Pope, when 
he a&ed hi^ opinion of it, told him, that he read 
it once over, and was not difpleafed with it, that 
it gave him more pleafure at the fecond perufal, 
and delighted him ftill more at the third. 

It has been generally objeded to The Wan- 
derer, that the difpofition of the parts is irre- 

gulari 
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gular; that the dedga U obfcufe, and the plan 
perplexed; that the images, however beautiful, 
fuqcced each other without order; and that the 
whole performance is not fo much a regular 
fabric, as a heap of fliining- materials thrown 
together by accident, which ftrikes rather with 
the folemn magnificence of a. flupendous ruin, 
^han the elegant grandeur of a finiflied pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it is 
reafonable to believe it at.ieail: in a great degree 
juft; but Mr. Savage was always of accent rary 
opinion^ and thought his drift could only be 
mifTed by negligence or (lupidity, and that 
the whole plan was regular, and the parts 
diftina. 

It was never denied to abound with flrong re- 
prefentations of nature, and jull obfervations, 
upon life; and it may eafily be obferved, that 
mod of his picTtures have an evident tendency to 
illudrale his firll: great pofition, *• that good is 
'* the confcquence of evil," The fun that burns 
up the mountains, fruttifies the vales; the 
deluge that ruflies down the broken rocks with 
dreadful impetuofity, is Separated into purling 
brooks; and the rage of the hurricane purifies 
the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able ta. 

forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his 

mother, which, though remarkably delicate 

e 3 and 
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and tender, is a proof how deep an imprelRon k 
had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellencies, that this poem can promote no 
other purpofes than thofe of virtue, and that it 
is written with a very ftrong fenfe of the efficacy 
of religion. • 

But my province is rather to give the hiftory 
ef Mr. Savage's performances, than to difplay 
their beauties, or to obviate the criticifms which 
they have occafioned ; and therefore I flial! not 
dwell upon the particular palTages which de- 
ferve applaiffe: I ftiall neither fhow the excel- 
lence of his defcriptions, nor expatiate on the 
terrific portrait of fuicide, nor point out the 
artful touches, by which he has diftinguiflied 
the intelledtual features of the rebels, who fuf- 
fer death in his laft canto. It is, however, 
proper to obferve, that Mr. Savage always 
declared the chara£ters wholly fiditious, and 
without the leaft allufion to any real perfons or 
actions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo 
fuccefsfully finiflied, it might be reafonably ex- 
pedted that he (houid have gained conliderable 
advantage ; nor can it, without fome degree of 
indignation and concern, be told, that he fold 
the copy for ten guineas, of Which he afterwards 

returned 
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returned two, that the two laft fheets of the 
work might be reprinted, of which he had ii^ 
his abfence intrufted the correfticn to a friend^ 
who was too indolent to perform it with accu- 
racy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the corredion of his 
ilieets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities ; 
he often altered, revifed, recurred to his firlfc 
reading or pun6tuation, and again adopted the 
alteration ; he was dubious and irrefolute with- 
out end, as on a quel^ion of the lafl importance, 
and at laft was feldom- fatisfied : the intrufion or 
omiiBon of a comma was fuflicient to difcompofe 
him, and he would lament an error of a iingle 
letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his letters 
relating to an impreffion of fome verles, he re- 
marks, that he had, with regard to the correc- 
tion of the proof, ** a fpell upon him;'* and 
indeed the anxiety, with which he dwelt upon- 
the minute ft and mofl trifling niceties, deferved 
no other name than that of fafcination.. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for 
fo fmall a price was not to be imputed either to 
neceflity, by which the learned and ingenious 
arc often obliged to fubmit to very hard condi- 
tions ; or to avarice, by which the bookfellers 
are frequently incited to opprefs that genius by 
which they are fupported ; but to that intempe-^ 
Fate defirc of pleafure, and habitual flav^iy tO' 
e 4- his 
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bis pafTions, which invql<red him in irany- per- 
plexities; be happened at that time to be ea- 
gaged in the purfiii-t of-^^Rie trifling ^ya^ifioji- 
t-ion, and, being vvithoujt; ipuney for tbe.pfefent 
occalion, fold his poem to the fiiH bidder, and 
pcrhapi for the fifft prtee that was propoiiedy 
and would probably have b^cen content with leffl, 
it Icfs had been offered him* j 

This jx)em was addrefled to the Lord Tyrcon* i 

ncl, not only in the firft lines, but in a formal | 

dedication filled with the.higheft ftrain^ of.pa- ■ 

negyric, and the warineft. pirofeffions of grati- j 

tude, but by no mean$ fCiMarkable for delicacy I 

of connexion or elegfinc.$ pf ftilc, j 

Thefe praifes in a fhcort time he found him* 
felf inclined to rctrac^r ;beang difcardod by the 
man on whom he had bejtowed tfeein, and- 
whoiil he then inamediajtely difcovered aot to 
have deferved them. Of thisf quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconncl 
and Mr. Savage ajFigned very differejit reafons, 
which might perhaps all in reality concur, ! 

though they were not all convenient to be 
a Hedged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af- 
firmed, that it was the conftant pradice of- 
Mr. Savage to enter a tavern with any com- 
pany that propoicd it, drink the moft expeniivc 
wines with great profufion, and when the reck* 
oning was demanded, to be without money: If, 
as it oJtcn happened, his company were wilfing 

to 
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to defray his part, the affair ended, without 
any ill confequences; but, if they were refractory, 
and expected that the wine ikould be paid for 
by him that drank it, his method of compofition 
was, to take tiiem with him to his own apartf 
ment, aflume the government of the houfe, and 
order the butler in an imperious manner to fet 
the befl wine in the cellar before his company, 
who often drank till they forgot the refpeft due 
to the houfe in which they were entertained^ 
indulged themfelves in the utnwft extravagance 
of merriment, pra6tifed the moft licentious fro^ 
licks, and comipitted all the outrages of drunken*^ 
nefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againft him : Having given him a 
collection of valuable books, ftamped with hisowa 
arms, he had the mortification to fee them in a 
fiiort time expofed to fale upQn the ftalls, it beings 
ufual with Mr, Savage, when he wanted a fmall 
fum, to take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr* Savaga 
cafily credited both thefe accufations : for, having^ 
been obliged from his firll entrance into the 
world to fubfift upon expedients, afftuence waa 
not able to exalt him above them; and fo much 
was he delighted with wine and converfation^ 
and fo long had he been accuftomed to live by 
chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern without fcruple, and truft for his reckon- 

ing 
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kig to the liberality of his company, and ifrc- 
quently of company to wliom he was very little 
known. This condu£t indeed very feldom drew 
upon him thofc inconveniences that might be 
feared by any other perfon ; for his converfation 
was fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo pleaiing» 
that few thought the pleafure which they re- 
ceived from him dearly purchafed, by paying 
for his wine. It was his peculiar happinefs, 
that he fcarccly ever found a ftranger, whom 
be did not leave a friend ; but it muft likewilc 
be added, that he had not often a friend long, 
without obliging him to become a Granger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe 
he would fubftra^ from his own luxury and ex- 
travagance what he had promifed to allow him, 
and that his refentment was only a plea for the 
violation of his proroife: He afierted, that he 
had done nothing that ought to exclude him 
from that fubfifience which he thought not fo 
much a favour, as a debt, (ince it was offered 
him upon conditions, which he had never broken ; 
and that his only fault was, that he could not 
be fupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often- 
exhorted him to regulate his method of life, 

* His cxprf ffion in one of his letters was, " that L. T 1 

•< had involved his eftatr, and therefore j)OQrl}' ftnjghf an occa- 
f* ilon to quarrel, with bim," 

and 
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and not to fpend all his nights in taverns ; and 
that he appeared very defirous, that he would 
pafs thofc hours* with him, which he fo freely 
bcftowed upon others. This demand Mr, Savage 
confidered as a cenfure of his conduct, which 
he could never patiently bear; and which, in the 
latter and cooler part of his life, was fo ofFenfive 
to him, that he declared it as his 'refolution, 
** to fpum that friend who Ihould prefume to 
" di6tate to him;" and it is not likely, that in 
his earlier years he received admonitions with 
score calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fiich expec- 
tations, as tending to infringe his liberty, of 
which he was very jealous, when it was neceffary 
to the gratification of his paffions; and declared,, 
that the requeft was ftill more unreafonable, as 
the company to which he was to have been con- 
fined was infupportably difagreeable. This af- 
fertion affords another inftance of that incon- 
fiftency of his writings with his converfation, 
which was fo often to be obferved. He forgot 
how lavifhly he had, in his Dedication to The 
Wanderer, extolled the delicacy and penetra- 
tion, the humanity and generofity, the candour* 
and politenefs, of the man, whom, when he no' 
longer loved him, he declared to be a wretchr 
without underftanding, without good-nature, 
and without juftice; of whofe name he thought' 

hknleif. 
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hitnfelf obliged to leave no trace in any future 
edition of his writings; and accordingly blotted 
it out of that copy of The Wanperbr which 
was in his hands* 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyr* 
connelj.he wrote The Triumph of Health 
AND Mirth, on the recovery of Lady Tyrcon- 
nel from a languiiliipg illnefs. This perfor- 
jnance is remarkable, not only for the gaiety 
of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
but for the agreeable fidtion upon which it is 
formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow for 
the ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in 
queft of her iifler Health, whom ihe finds re- 
clined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, 
amidft the fragrance of perpetual fpring, with 
the breezes of the morning fporting about her. 
Being folicited by her lifter Mirth, flie readily 
promifes her affiftance, flies away in a cloud, 
and impregnates the waters of Bath with new' 
virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is re- 
lieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the parti- 
cular circumftances of his birth and life, the 
fplendour of his appearance, and the diftindion 
which was for fome time paid him by Lord 
Tyrconnel, intitled him to familiarity with 
perfons of higher rank, than thofe to whofe 
converfation he had been before admittcH, he 

did 
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tfid not fail to gratify that curiofity, which in- 
duced him to take a nearer view of thofe whom 
their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes, neceffarily place at a diftance from the 
greateft part of mankind, and to examine whe- 
ther their merit was magnified or diminiflied 
by the medium through which it wa* contem- 
plated; whether the fplcndour with which they 
dazzled their admirers was inherent in them-' 
felves, or only reflected on them by the objefts 
that furrounded them ; and whether great men 
were feleded for high ftations, or high flations 
made great men. • 

For this purpofe he took all opportunities of 
converfing familiarly with thofe who were moft 
confpicuous at that time for their power or 
their influence; he watched their loofer mo- 
ments, and examined their domeflic behaviour 
with that acutenefs which nature had given him, 
and which the uncommon variety of his life had 
contributed to increafe, and that inquifitivenefs 
which muft always be produced in a vigorous 
mind, by an abfolute freedom from all preffing 
or domeflic engagements. His difcernment was. 
quick, and therefore he foon found in every 
perfon, and in every affair, fomething that de- 
ferved attention ; he was fupported by others, 
without any care for himfelf, and was therefore 
at leifure to purfue his obfervations, 

I More 
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. More circumftances to conflitute a critic oa 
ihuman life could not eafily concur; nor indeed 
could any man, who afTumed from accidental 
advantages more praife than he could juftly 
■claim from his real merit, admit an acquain- 
tance more dangerous than that of Savage ; of 
whom likewife it muft be confefled, that abili- 
ties really exalted above the common level, or ' 
virtue refined from paffion, or proof againft 
corruption, could not eafily find an abler judge, 
or a warmer advocate. 

What was the refuH: of Mr. Savage's enquiry, 

^though he was not much accuftomed to conceal 

his difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to 

relate, . becaufe the perfons whofe characters he 

criticifed are powerful j and power and refent- 

^ment are feldom Grangers; nor would it perhaps 

be wholly juft, becaufe what he aflerted in con- 

verfation might, though true in general, be 

keightened by fome momentary ardour of 

imagination, and, as it can be delivered orZy 

,'from memory, may be imperfe6lly reprefented ; 

io that the pidlure at firft aggravated, and then 

unikilfuUy copied, may be juflly fufpefted to 

: retain no great refemblance of the original. 

It may however be obferved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of 
thofe to whom the adminiilration of affairs, or 
■ihe conduct of parties, has been intruftcd; who 
^have been confidered as the advocates of the 
5 crown, 
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crowD, or the guardtaps of the people ; and who 
have obtained the mqd implicit confidence, and 
the loudeft applaufe9. Of one particular perfon, 
who has been at one time fo popular as to be 
generally efteemed, and at another fo formida- 
ble as to be univerfaliy detefteJl, he obferved, 
that his acquifitions had been fmall, or that 
his capacity was narrow, and that the whole 
range of his mind was from obfcenity to politics, 
and from politics to obfcenity. ^ 

But the opportunity of indulging^is fpecula- 
lions on great characters was now at an end# 
He was baniflied from the table of Lord Tyr- 
conncl, and turned again adrift upon the world, 
without profpett of finding quickly any other 
harboiir. As prudence was not one of the vir- 
tues by which he was diftinguiflied, he had 
jnade no provifion againll a misfortune like this. 
And though it is not to be imagined, but that 
the feparation muft for feme time have been, 
preceded by coldnefs, peevifhnel's, or neglect, 
though it was undoubtedly the confequence of 
accumulated provocations on both lides; yet 
every one that knew Savage will readily believe, 
that to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thun« 
c*er ; that, though he might have tranfiently fuf- 
peded it, he had never fuffered any thought fo 
unpleaiing to fink into his mind, but that he 
had driven it away by amufements, or dreams of 
tfuture felicity and aitiuencei and had never taken 

an/ 
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any meafures by which he might prevent a pre- 
cipitation from plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and reparation, and the difficul- 
ties to which Mr. Savage was expofed by them, 
were foon known both to his friends and ene- 
mies ; nor was it long before he perceived, from 
the behaviour of both, how much is added 
to the luftre of genius by the ornaments of 
wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much 
r^ompaffion ; for he had not always been careful 
to ufe the advantages he enjoyed with that mo- 
deration which ought to have been with more 
than ufual caution preferved by him, who knew, 
if he had refiedted, that he was only a dependant 
on the bounty of another, whom he could ex- 
pert to fupport him no longer than he endea- 
voured to preferve his favour by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he neverthelef« 
iet at defiance, and. was continually irritating 
by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and that 
pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in contempt and 
infult; and if this is often the effect of heredi- 
tary wealth, and of honours enjoyed oAly by the 
merit of others, it is fome extenuation of any 
ndecent triumphs to which this unhappy man 
may have been betrayed, that his profperity 

was 
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was heightened by the force of novelty, and 
made more intoxicating by a fenfe of the mifeiy 
in which he had fo long langiiilhed, and per- 
haps of the iniults .which he had formerly bome, 
and which he might now think himfelf entitled 
to revenge. It is -too Common for thofe who 
have unjuftly fuffered pain, to inflidl it like- 
tvife in their turn with the fame injuftice, and 
to imagine that they have a right to treat others 
as they have themfelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by 
any^ood fortune, is generally known ; and fome 
paflages of his Introdu6lion to The Author to 
BE LET fufficiently fhew, that he did not wholly 
refrain from fuch fatire as he afterwards thought 
very unjuft, when he was expofed to it himfelf j 
for, when he was afterwards ridiculed in the cha- 
radler of a diflrefled poet, he very eafily dif- 
covcred, thatdiftrefs was not a proper fubjeft for 
merriment, or topic of inveftive. He was then 
able to difcern, that, if mifery be the eifed of 
virtue, it ought^to be reverenced ; if of ill-for- 
ttjne, to be pitiecf ; and if of vice, not to be 
infulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a punifhment 
adequate to the crime by which it was produced. 
And the humanity of that man can deferve no 
panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a cri- 
minal in the hands of the executioner. 

But thefe refledlions, though they readily oc- 
curred to him in the firft andlaft parts of his life, 
f were, 
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-were, I am afraid, for a long time forgotten;; 
-at leaft rhey were, like many other maxims, 
trcafui-ed up in his mind, rather for fliew than 
life, and operated vitry little \ipon his condii£t^ 
however elegantly he .might fometimes explain, 
*or however forcibly he might inculcate, them. 

His degradation therefore from the condition 
(X^'hich he had enjoyed with fuch wanton thought- 
leflnefs, was coniider«d by many as an occaficn 
of triumj)h. Thofe who had before paid their 
*court to him without fuccefs, foon returned 
the contempt which they had fuffered ; and they 
^who had received favours from him, for t)f -fuch 
favours as he could beftow he was very liberal, 
•did not always remember them. So much more 
certain are the effe6ls of refentment than of gra- 
titude : it is not only to mariy more plealing to 
recolleft thofe faults which place others below 
them, than thofe virtues by which they arc 
themfelves comparatively depreffed ; but it is 
iikcwife more eaiy to ncgleA, than to recom- 
pcnle ; and though there ari? tew who will prac- 
tife a laborious virtue, there will never be want- 
ing multitudes that will indulge an eafy vice. 

Savage however was very little difturbed at the 
•marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from thofe whom he never efteeined, 
-and with whom he never confidered hitnfelf as 
leveled by any calamities ; and though it wa.B 
not without fome uncafmefs that he faw fome, 

■whole 
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■^hofc friendfhip he valued, cliange their be- 
haviour ; he yet obfcnxd their coldneis- without 
much emotion, confidered them as the flaves of 
fortune and theworfhipersof profperity, and was 
more inclined to dcljpile them, than to lament 
tiimfeif. 

It does not appear, that, after thi« return of 
his wants, he found mankind equally favourable 
to him, as at his firft appearance in the world. 
His ftory, though in reality not lefs melancholy, 
was lefs affefting, becaufe it was no longer 
-new ; it therefore procured him no new friends ; 
and thofe that had formerly relieved him thought 
they might now confign him to others. He vvas 
now likewife coniidered by many rather as cri- 
minal, than as unhappy ; for the friends of 
Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, were fuffi- 
ciently indullrious to publifh his weaknefles, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and [nothing 
was forgotten, that might make him either hate- 
fiil or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repre- 
sentations of his fault? muft make great num- 
■bers left fenfible of his diftrefs 5 many, who had 
■only an opportunity to hear one part, made no 
fcruple to propagate the account which they re- 
ceived ; many alliiled their circulation from ma- 
lice or revenge; and perhaps many pretended to 
credit them, that they might with a better 
f 2 grace 
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grace withdraw their regard, or withhold their 
alliilance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who 
fuffered himfelf to be injured without reliilance, 
nor was lefs diligent in expofing the faults of 
Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at 
leaft this advantage , that he drove him firib to 
the pradice of outrage and violence ; for he 
was fo much provoked by the wit and virulence of 
Savage, that he came with a number of atten- 
dants, that did no honour to his courage, to 
beat him at a coffee-houfe. But it happened 
that he had left the place a few minutes, and 
his lordfhip had, without danger, the pleafure 
of boafting how he would have treated him. 
Mr, Savage went next day to repay his vifit at 
his own houfe ; but was pi'evailed on, by his do- 
meftics, to retire without infilling upon feeing 
him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage 
of fome adtions, which fcarcely any provocations 
will be thought fufficient to juftify; fuch as 
feizing what he had in his lodgings, and other 
inflances of wanton cruelty, by which he in- 
creafed the diftrefs of Savage, without any ad-<> 
vantage to himfelf. 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on, 
both fides, for many years, with the utmoft de- 
gree of virulence and rage ; and time feemed 
rather to augment than diminilh their refent- 

ment. 
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ment. That the anger of Mr. Savage (hould 
be kept alive is not Grange, becaufe he felt 
every day the confequences of the quarrel X' but 
it might reafonably have been hoped, that Lord 
Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length 
have forgot thofe provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in reality much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuffered 
him to folicit a reconciliation ; he returned re- 
proach for reproach, and infult for infult ; his 
fuperiority of wit fupplied the difadvantages of 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party^ 
and prejudice great numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to his 
neceflities ; and he was very frequently reduced 
to imcommon hardfhips, of which, however, he 
never made any mean or importunate com- 
plaints, being formed rather to bear mifery with 
fortitude, than enjoy profperity with modera- 
tion. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
ezpofe the cruelty of his mother, and therefore, 
I believe, about this time, publifhed The Bas- 
tard, a poem remarkable for the vivacious 
fallies of thought in the beginning ^, where he 
makes a pompous enumeration of the imaginary 

^ Reprinted in this Volume* 

f 3 advaii* 
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aidrantagiss of baiie birth } atid the pathi^tu; fen-t 
tu-nents.at the end, where he recounts t^« redl 
calamities wtiich he fuficred: by the crime ot' hiff> 
parents. 

The vigour ackd fpirit of the verfej, the pecu- 
liar circnmftanccs of tiie author, the ijpvelty o^ 
the fubje£t, and tiac notoriety of the ftory to» 
\vhich the alliifions are made, procured this, 
performance a very favourable reception ; great 
mimbers were immediately difperfed, and edi- 
tions were multiplied with unufuaL rapidity. 

Oi\e circumilance attended the publication^ 
which Sa\cage u£sd to relate with great ^utisisc- 
tion. His mother, to whom the poqn was 
with *"* due reverence'* infcribcd, happened then 
to be at Baoh, where fhe couki not coavenicntly 
uetire from cenfiure, or conceal herfelf from ob- 
fervation ; and no fconer did the reputatioa of 
the poem begin to fprcad, than file heard it re-* 
pcated m* all places of concourfe, nor could fke 
enter the aiTembly-rooms, or crois the walks, 
without being faluted with feme lines from The 
BastarisL 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever die 
dikovered a fenfe of ^ame, and on ti^is. ocaa- 
fion the power of wit was very confpicuous.; the 
wretch' who had, without fcruple, proclaimed 
herfelif aa adulterefii, and who had £r$ endea'« 
voured to flarve her ion, then to tranfport him^ 
and afterwards to ha^ng him, was itot able to 

bear 
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bear the reprefentation of hec own condii<f^ ; but 
fled from reproach, thQiigh Ihe feh no pnin from 
guilt, and left Bath with the urmoft hafte.,.to 
flielter herfelf amoag the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had tlie fatisfa(5\ion of finding, 
that, though he couW not reform his mother, 
he could punifli her, and that he did not always 
fuller alone. 

The pleafure which he received from tM^ 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fufllcicnt 
for fome tin^ie to overbalance the miieries of 
want, which this performance did not much ' 
alleviate ; for it was fold for a very trivial fiini 
to a bookfeller, who, tho\ii/h the fuccef^ was 
fo uncommon that five impreiHons were fold, of 
which many were undoubtedly very numerous, 
had not generofity fiiiTichnt to admit the un- 
happy writer to any part of the profit. 

The falc of this poem was always mentioned' 
by Savage with the utmofl elevation, of heart^ 
and referred to by him as an inconteftablc proof 
of a general acknowledgment of his abilici^s*' 
It was indeed the only production of which h6 
could juilly boaft a general reception* 

But though he did not lole the <jpportunity 
which fucccfs gave him, of fettinga high rate on 
'his abilities, but paid due deference to the fuf- 
frages of mankind when they were given in his 
favour, he did not fuffer his elleem of himfelf to 
•depend upon others, nor found anything f:icr'jd 
' t* 4.. in 
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in the voice of the people when they were in- 
clined to cenfure him ; he then readily fhewed 
the folly of expefting that the public fhould 
judge right, obierved how flowly poetical merit 
had often forced its way into the world ; he 
contented himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat difpofed to ex^ 
elude all thofe from the charader of men^ of 
judgement who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to 
• mankind than to think them blind to the beau- 
tics of his works, and imputed the flownefs of 
their fale to other caufes ; either they were pub- 
liftied at a time when the town was empty, or 
when the attention of the public was engrofled 
hy fome ftruggle in the parliament, or fome 
other objeft of general concern ; or they were 
hy the neglect of the publiflier not diligently 
difperfed, or by his avarice not advertifed with 
fufficient frequency. Addrefs, or induftry, or 
liberality, was always wanting; and the blame 
was laid rather on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
praftifes in fome degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at peace 
with himfelf. Had he indeed only made ufe of 
thefe expedients to alleviate the lofs or want of 
fortune or reputation, or any other advantages, 
which it is not in man's power to beflow upon 

him- 
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himfclf, they might have been juftly mentioned 
as inflances of a philofophical mind, and very 
properly propofed to the imitation of multitudes^ 
who, for want of diverting their imaginations 
with the fame dexterity, languilh imder afRic* 
tions which might be eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be wiflied, that tnith 
and reafon w^ere univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its real 
value ; and that men would fecure themfelves 
from being difappointed in their endeavours 
after happinefs, by placing it only in virtue, 
which is always to be obtained ; but if adven- 
titious and foreign pleafures muft be purfued, 
it would be perhaps of fome benefit, fince that 
purfuit muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the prac- 
tice of Savage could be taught, that folly might 
be an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be ob- 
viated by another. 

But the danger of this pleafing intoxication 
muft not be concealed ; nor indeed can any one, 
after having obferved the life of Savage, need 
to be cautioned againft it. By imputing none 
of his miferies to himfelf, he continued to a£J: 
upon the fame principles, and to follow the 
fame path ; was never made wifer by his fufFer- 
ings, nor prefen^ed by one misfortune from 
falling into another. He proceeded throughout 
his life to tread the fame fteps on the fame cir- 
cle ; always applauding his paft coiidud, or at 

leaft 
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leaft forgettiag ky to amufe hirofelf with phan^ 
toms of happinefe,.. which were dancing before 
him; and willingly turned his eyes from the 
fight of reafon^ when it woiiW have difcovere<i 
the iUnfion, a.nd Ihewn him, what he never 
wiflied to lee, his real ftate. 

He ijs even accufed, after having, lulled his 
imagination with thofe ideal opiates,, of having 
tried tlfe fame experiment upon bis confcience ; 
and^ having acciiftomed himfelf to impute all 
deviations, from the right to foreign caufes, it is 
certain that he was upon every oecalion too 
eafily reconciled to himfelf, and that he ap- 
peared very little to regret thoie pradices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reign- 
ing error of his life was, that he mi{l9ok the 
love for the pi;a£tice of virtue, and was indeed 
notfo much a good man, as the friend of good- 
nefs. 

, This at leaft muft be allowed him, that he 
always prefervec^ a llrong fenfe of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the neceffity, of virtue, and that 
he aever contributed deliberately to fpread cor- 
ruption ^mongft mankind ; his.a6lions, whicl^ 
were generally precipitate, were often blame- 
abk ; but hi5 writings^ being the p^fodu^lions 
,cf ftudy, uhiib;-mly tended to the exaltation, of . 
the mind, and the propagation of morality and 

Theft 
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Thefe writkigs may improve maokind, whea 
his failings Ifaall be forgottda ; and t^creftwe b« 
mufl be confidered, upoa the whole, as a bene-* 
h&oi' to the viorld ; nor can his perfonal ex- 
ampbs do any hurt, fince, whoerer hears of his 
^Its, will hear of the mi&ries \yhich they 
brought upon him, and which would deferve 
lefs pity, had not his condition {been &ch as 
made his falts pardonable* He may be con« 
fidered as a child expofed to all the temptations 
of indigence, at an age when refolution was not 
yet ilrengthened by convidtion, nor virtue con- 
firmed by habit ; a circumflance which in his' 
Bastard he laments in a very affediog man* 
Her: 

■ ' No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintain'd, 
Ca^'d ^rthmy virtues, or from vice refbrain'd. 

The- Bastard, however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expected to* 
melt her to compaflion, fo that he was ftill under 
the fame want of the neceffities of life ; and he 
therefore exerted all the in tereff which his'wir, 
or his birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, 
toi oteai0» upon th^ death of Eu&lea, the place 
of Poet Lauroat, and profecuted his application 
with fo much diligence^ that the King pub- 

Uckly 
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iickly declared it his intention to ht&ovr it 
upon him ; but fuch was the fate of Savage, 
that even the King, when he intended his ad- 
vantage, was difappointed in his fchemes ; for 
the Lord Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of 
the laurel, as one of the appendages of his 
office, either did not know the King's defign, or 
did not approve it, or thought the nomination 
of theLaureat an encroachment upon his rights, 
and therefore bellowed the laurel upon Colly 
Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refo- 
lution of applying to the Queen, that, having 
once given him life, Ihe would enable him to 
fupport it, and therefore publifhed a fliort 
poem on her birth-day, to which he gave the 
odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The event 
of this effay he has himfelf related in the fol- 
lowing letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in The Gj^- 
tleman's Magazine, from whence I have co- 
pied it intire, as this was one of the few at- 
tempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

** Mr.UlLBAK, 

** In your Magazine for February you pub« 
•* liihed the laft Volunteer Lauxeat, written 

** on 
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** on a very melancholy occafion, the death of 
*' the royal patronefs of arts and literature in 
** general, and of the author of that poem in 
*• particular ; I now fend you the firft that Mr. 
" Savage wrote under that title. — This gentle- 
** man, notwithftanding a very confiderablc 
*.' intereft, being, on the death of Mr. Eufden, 
•* difappointed of the Laureat's place, wrote 
•* the before-mentioned poem ; which was 
** no fooner publifhed, but the late Queen fent 
** to a bookfeller for it : the author had not 
** at that time a friend cither to get him intro- 
** duced, or his poem prefented at court ; yet 
** fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 
•* Princefs, that, notwithftanding this adt of 
** ceremony was wanting, in a few days after 
** publication, Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill 
** of fifty pounds, and a gracious meflage from 
** her Majefty, by the Lord North and Guil- 
«* ford, to this ciSc^ ; '* That her Majefty was 
" highly pleafed with the verfes ; that flie took 
** particularly kind his lin«s there relating to 
** the King ; that he had permiffion to write 
** annually on the fame fubjeft ; and that he 
♦* ihould yearly receive the like prefent, till 
** fomething better (which was her Majefty's 
** intention) could be done for him." After 
** this, he was permitted to prefent one of his 

^^ anauftl 
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** anntial 'poems tt> her Mftjefty, tad the honour 
♦* of kiffing her hand, and met with the moib 
** gracious reception. Y(Hu-*6, &c." 

Such was the performance, and fuch its ro- 
ception ; a reception which, though by no 
means unkind, was yet not in the highefl degree 
generous t to chain down the genius of a writer 
to an annual panegyric, fliewed in the Qiieen too 
much defire of hearing her own praifes, and a 
greater regard to herfelf than to him on whom 
her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of 
avaricious generofity, by which flattery was ra- 
ther purchafcd than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the 
fame allowance with much more heroic intent 
tion ; Ihe had no other view than to enable 
him to profecute his Indies, and to fet himfelf 
above the want of afliftance, and was contented 
with doing good without ftipulating for eaco* 
miums. 

Mr." Savage however was not at liberty t© 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with the 
favourb which he had received, and probably 
. yet more with thofe which he was promifed 5 
he confidered hirofeif now as a fivourite of the 
Queen, and did not doubt but a few annual 
poems would efiabltfli him in feme profitable 
employment. 

He 
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Tie therefore affumed the title of Volunteer. 
Xaureat, not without fotne rep relienfions. from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of 
Laureat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derived, 
and which therefore no man has a right to he- 
ilow upon himfelf ; and added, that he might, 
with equal propriety, ftiie himfelf a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be de- 
nied that the remark was }uft 5 but Savage did 
-not think any title, which was conferred upon 
Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as that the ufurpa- 
tion of it could be imputed to him as an in- 
ftance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore 
continued to .write under the . fame title, and 
■received every year the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
•more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promile, or afts of ceremony, by the perfor- 
mance of which he was intitled to his penlion, 
and therefore did not labour them with great 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that for fome of the laft years he re- 
gularly inferted them in The Gentleman's Ma- 
•iJAziNE, by which they were difperfed over the 
kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
collection of poems, for which he printed propo- 

fals 
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fals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; nor can it feem 
ftrange, that, being confined to the fame Aib- 
je6i, he (hould be at fome times indolent, and 
at others unfuccefsful ; that he fliould fome- 
times delay a difagreeable talk, till it was too 
late to perform it well ; or that he fliould fomc- 
times repeat the fame fentiment on the fame 
occafion, or at others be milled by an attempt 
after novelty to forced conceptions and far- 
fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fupplied him with fome variety ; for his 
bufinefs was to praife the Queen for the favours 
which he had received, and to complain to 
her of the delay of thofc which fhe had pro- 
mifed : in fome of his pieces', therefore, gra- 
titude is predominant, and in fome difcontent ; 
in fome he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage, and in others as difconfolate to find 
himfelf neglefted. 

Her promife, like other promifes made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though 
he took fufficient care that it fhould not be for- 
gotten. The publication of his Volunteeh 
Laureat procured him no other reward than a 
regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

He was not fo deprefled by his difappoint- 
ments as to ncgleft any opportunity that was 
©flered of advancing his intereft. When the 

Princefs 
6 
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Trincefs Anne was married, he wrote a poem * 
\ipon her departure, only, aa he declared, ** be- 
^* caufe it was expected from him," and he was 
not willing to bar hjs own profpedts by any ap* 
pearance of negle£t« 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by 
this poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; 
and therefore it is likely that it was coafidered 
at court as an a^ of duty to which he was 
obliged by his 'd<;pendenGe, and which it was 
there foFe not neceflary to reward by any new 
favour : or perhaps the Q^«en really mtended 
his advancement, and therefore thought, it 
fuperfluous to lavifli prefents upon a man ivhom 
(he intended to efiabliih for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
danger of being fruArated, but his .peRfton 
likewife of being obftru6ted, by an accidental 
calumi^. The writer of The Daily CoifRAiVT, 
a paper then publiflied under the diredion of 
the minsfiry, charged him with a crime, which, 
though not very greftt in itfelf, would have been 
•remarkably invidious in him, and nmght very 
juftly bave incenfed the Queen againft him* He 
was accu&d by name of influencing elections 
againft the court, by appearing at the head of 
a tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to aggravate 
his crime, by reprefenting it as the efk€t of the 
nx>fl atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of re« 
* Printed in thift volttme. 

g ^bellion 
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1)ellion againft the Q«een', who had firft pre- 
•ferved him from an infamous death, and after- 
•wards diftingiiifhcd him by her favour, and fiip- 
f^ortcd him by her charity. The charge, as it 
was open and confident, was likewife by good, 
fortune very particular. The place of the tranf- 
a£tion was mentioned, aad the whole feries of 
•the rioter*s condo^ reiancd. This cxaftnefs 
mad6 Mt. Savaged vindication eafy; foe he 
never had in his life i'een the piace which was 
dedar-ed to be the fcene of bis wickednefs, nor 
-ever had been prefent in any town when its 
Teprefentatives were chofen. This anfwcr Ive 
therefore made hafte to publilh, with ail the 
circumftances neceflary to make it credible; and 
very re^onably demanded, that the aocufation 
ihould be retracted in the fame paper, that he 
might no longer fuffer the imputation of fedition 
and ingratitude. This ^demand was lU^ewife 
prefied by him in a private letteF to the author 
of the paper, who either t ruffling to the protec- 
tion of thofe whofc defence he had undertaken, 
or having entertained fome perfonal malice 
againft Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by retrac- 
ting fo confident an affertion, he ftiouid impair 
the credit of his paper, ccfufed to give him that 
Satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceffary, t» 

his own vindication, to profecute him in the 

King's Bench; hat as he did not find any ill 

z effeas 
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cITeAs from the acciifatioa, having fufliciently 
"cleared his innocence, he thought an/ farther 
.procedure would have the appearance of revenge, 
and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefi commenced 
in the fame court agalnfl: himfelf, on an infer* 
ination in which he was accufed of writing and 
j>ubliChing an ^bfceae pamphlet. 

It was always Mr, Savage's define to be dif« 
tiBguiflied^ and, when any controvcrfy became 
popular, he never wanted fdme reafon for en- 
gaging in it with great ardour, and appearing 
at the head of the party which he had chofen% 
As he *was never celebrated for his prudence, 
he had no fooner taken his fide, and informed 
himfelf of the chief topicks of the difpute, thaa 
he took all opportunities of afferting aiwl propa- 
gating his principles, without much regard to 
his own intereft, or any. other vifible defign than 
that of drawing upon himfelf the attention of 
mankind. 

The difpute between the Bifliop of Londoa 
and the Chancellor is well known to have been 
for fome time the chief topic of political conver- 
iation.; and therefore Mn Savage, in purfuance 
of his chara<5^er, endeavoured to become confpi- 
Guous among the^rontrovertifts with which every 
cofiee-houfe was filled on that occafion. He was 
ao indefatigable oppofer of all the claims of 
ecdefiaAical power, though he did not know b 
g 2 wh* 
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what they were founded ; afnd was thcffefofc m 
friend to the Bifhop of London. But he had 
another rcafon for appearing at a warm advo- 
cate for Dr. Rundle ; for he was the friend of 
Mr. Foftcr and Mr. Thomfon, who were the 
friends of Mr* Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft m the queftion^ 
which however, as he tmagined, concerned hina 
ib nearly, that it was not fufficieat to harangue 
and difpute^ but acceffary liVewife to write 
upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in z 
new Poem, called by him. The Progress of 
A Divine; in which he condufb a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefe from 
SL poor curacy in the country, to the higheft 
preferments of the church, and defcribes with 
that humour which was natural to him, and 
that knowledge which was extended to all the 
4liverfities of human life, his behaviour in every 
flation ; and infinuates, that this prieft, thus 
Hccompliihed, found at lail a patron in the 
Bi(hop of London. 

When he was aiked by one of his friends, on 
what pretence he could charge the Bifliop with 
fiich an a6:ion, he had no more to fay, than 
that he had only inverted the accufation, and 
that he thought it reafonable to believe, that 
htf who obftni&ed the rife of a good man 

without 
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Vfctoot reafon, would for bad reafbns promote 
the exaltation of a yillain* 

The dergy were univerfally jwwolwd by thif- 
iktlre ; and Savage, who^ as was his eonftant 
pra£kice, had fet his name to his performance^ 
was cei^fed in The Weekly Miscellany * 

with 



• A flioit fatire was likcwlfc ouMifhcd in the fame paper^ 
in which were the following lines : 

For croel mtirder doom'd to hempen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future ycars^ 
In prayer^ and fafting, and repentant tears. 
•— Bnt, Ovain hope! — the truly Savage cries^ 
.** Pricftsy and' their flavilh doatines, I dcfpifc*^ 

"ShaUI 

•* Who, by free-thinking to free a«ftion ^'d, 

** In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquir'd^^ 

" Now ftoop to learn of ecclefia(Hc men ?— . 

« — No,^ armM with rhyme, at pricfts 1*11 take my aim,. 

** Though prudence bids me murder but their fame." 

Weekly Miscellany*^ 



An anfwer was puMiihed in The G'e»ti;emaw*sMaoa- 
ziNEy written by an unknpwn hand, from which tjic 
following lines are fclcdlfed : 

TAnsform'd by thoughtlefs ragc^ and midhif^ht wlne^ 

From malice free,, and pufti'd without design ; 

In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruft,- 

And brought the youth a vi^im to the duft; 

So flrong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clean.- 

Inftead of wafting " all thy future years, 
•* Savage,, in prayer a[&d vain repentant tears i* 

% 3 £xete 
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with feverity, which he did not fecm iitclined^^tc^ 
forget. 

But a return of inventive was not thought a 
fufficient punifhment. The Court o£ King's 
Bench was therefore moved againfl hitn, and he 
was obliged to return an anfwer to a charge of 
cbfcenity. It was urged, in his defence, that 
obfcenity was criminal when it was intended 
to promote the pradtice of vice ; but that Mf. 
Savage had only introduced obfcene ideas, with 
the view of expofmg them to deteftatioo, and of 
amending the age, l^ fiiewing the deformity of 
wickednell. This plea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then prefided in that court, 
difmifled the information with encomiums upon 

Exf rt thy j^en to mend a vicious age, 
To curb the pricft^ and fink his higrh-church rage; 
To ihew what frauds the holy veflments hide, 
The nefts of av'rlcc, luft, and pedaat pride ; 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly Thine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guide deliver down t<f fame ; 
In well-tun'd lays tranfmit a Foftcr's namei 
Touch every pafiion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and corrcft the heart. 
Thus future times Ihall royal grace extol j 
Thus poliih'd lines thy prelent fame eaix»L 

— 1- But grant 

Maliciouily that Savage plung'd the fteel. 

And made the youih its Ihining vengeance feel; 
My foul abhors the aft, the man deteils, 
But more t)^ bigotry in prieftly brcafts. 

Gektleman's Ma.caz]nc^ May 1755* 

the 
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tlic purity and excellence of Mr. SavageV wri-^ 
tings. 

The profecution, however, anfwered'infome' 
meafure the purpofe of thofe by whom it was 
fet on foot; for Mr. Savage was fo far inti- 
midated by it, that, when the edition of his 
poem was fold', he did not venture to reprint it; 
fo that it was in a Ihort time forgotten, or' 
forgotten* by all but thofe' whom it offended. 

It is (aid, that fome endeavours were ufed to 
incenfe the Queen againft him: but he found' 
advocates to obviate at leaft part of their cfFe6t; 
for though he was never advanced' he flill con- 
tinued to receive his penfion; 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than 
any incident of his life; and, as his condu6t can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to fecure his 
memory from reproach, by informing thofe 
whom he made his enemies, that he never in- 
tended to repeat the provocation ; and that, 
though, whenever he thought he had any rea- 
fon to complain of the clergy, he ufed to threaten 
them with a new edition of The Progress of a 
Divine, it was his calm and fettled refolution 
to fupprefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repa- 
ration for the folly or injuftice with which he 
might be charged, by writing another poem, 
called, The Progress of a Freethinker, 
whom he intended to lead through all the ftages 
g 4 ^ 
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of Yice and folly, to convert bim from virtue tc^ 
wickednefs, and from religion to infidelity, by 
all the modiih fophifiry ufed for that purpofe ; 
and at laft to diiinifs him hy bis own hand into 
the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign is a real 
lofs to mankind, for he was too well acquainted 
with all the fcenes of debauchery to have failed- 
in his reprefeotations of them, and too zealous- 
for virtue not to have reprefented them in fuch 
a manner as fliould expofe them either to ridi* 
cule or detedation. 

But this plan was, like others,. formed and laid* 
afide, till the vigour of his imaginatioawas fpent, 
and the eifervefcence of invention had fubfided; 
but foon gave way to fome other defign, which* 
pleafed by its novelty for a while, and then-was.* 
negle^ed like the former*. 

He was flill in his ufual exigencies, having no- 
certain fupport but the penfion- allowed him by 
the Qpeen, which, though it might have kept 
an exa£t csconomift from want, was very hiv 
from being fufiicient for Mr. Savage,^ who bad 
never been accuftomed to difmifs any of his ap* 
petites without the gratification which they fbli^ 
cited, and whom nothing but want of money 
withheld from partaking of every pleaiiire tbat 
fell within his view* 

His condu£l with regard to his pcniion wa» 
very particular. No foooer bad he changed the 

biU^ 
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bill, than he vanifhed from the fight of ill him 
acquaintances^ and lay for fome time out of the 
reach of all the enquiries that friendfhip or cu^r 
riofity could mal^e after him; at length he ap^ 
peared again pennylefs as before,, but never in- 
formed even thofe whom he feeroedto regard 
moft, where he had beeo^. nor was his retreat 
ever di&overed. 

This was his confiant praAice during the 
whole time that he received the penfion froo^ 
the Q^een: He regularly difappeared and re« 
turned. He indeed afHrmed, that he retired tO' 
ikudy, and that the money fupported him in 
fblitude for many months ;. but his friends de- 
clared,, that the ihort time in which it was fpent 
fufficiently confuted his own account of his con« 
dua. 

His politenefs and his wit dill raifed him: 
friends, who were deiirous of fetting him at 
length fwe from that indigence by which he had* 
been hitherto opprelTed; and therefore folicited' 
Sir Robert Walpole in his favour with fo much-- 
earneflnefs, that they obtained a promife of the 
next place that ihould become vacant, net ex- 
ceeding two hundred pounds a year. This pro* 
mifo was made with an uncommon declaration^ 
^ that it was not the promife of a miniiler to av 
** petitioner, but of a friend to his friend/* 

Mr..Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe> 
for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem wriiteiv 
on that incident X>f bis Ufe, trufted and was 

trufled ;. 
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trufted ; but foon found that his confidence wasr 
iH'groundedy and this friendly promife was not 
inviolable. He fpent a long time in folici tat ions, 
and at iaft defpaked and defifked. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the 
minider fomc reafon to believe that he fhould 
not ftrengthen his own intereft by advancing 
him, for he had taken care to diftihguifh himfelf 
in coffee-houfes as an advocate fbr the miniftry 
of the laft years of Queen Anne, and was always' 
ready to juftify the condudV, and exalt the cha- 
raftcr of Lord Belingbroke, whom he mentions 
with great regard in an epiflle upon authors^ 
which he wrote about that time, but was toa- 
wife to publifh, and of which only fome frag- 
ments have appeared, inferted by him in the 
Magazine after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the character 
of Savage ; when on« patronage failed; he had' 
recourfe to another. The prince was now ex- 
tremely popular, and had very liberally re- 
warded the merit of fome writers, whom Mr. 
Savage did not think fuperior to himfelf, and 
therefore he refolved to addrefs a poem to him. 
For this purpofe he made choice of a fubje6t, 
which could regard only perfons of the higheft 
rank and higheft affluence, and which was there- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince; and having retired for 
fome time to Richmond, that he might profe- 
. cute his defign in full tranquillity, without the 

tempta- 
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femptationft of pleafure, or the {blicitations of 
creditors, by which bis meditations were in 
equal danger of beingdifcoacertcd^ he produced 
a poem Ok Public Spirit, with regard to 
Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is* very extcn%c, and 
compri&s a multitude of topicks, eachof whicfaf 
might fumt(h matter fuflicient for a long per* 
fbrmance, and of which fome have already em- 
ployed more eminent writers ; but a5^ he was 
perhaps not fiiUy acquainted with the whole ex- 
tent of his own delign, and was writing to ob- 
tain a fupply of wants too prefling to admit of 
long or accurate enquiries, he paiTes negligently 
over many pubHc works, which, even in hiy 
own opinion^ deferved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But though he may fometimesdifappoint hii 
reader by tranficnt touches upon thefe fubjeds, 
which have often been conlidered, and there- 
fore naturally raife expectations, he muft b© 
allowed amply to compenfate his omiilions, by 
expatiating, in the conclufion of his work, upon 
a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated by any 
eminent poet, though it now appears more fuf- 
eeptible of embellilhments, more adapted to 
exalt the ideas, and affe<^ the paiTions, than 
many of thofe which have hitherto been thought 
moft worthy of the ornaments of verfe. The 
fettlement of colonies io uninhabited countries, 
the cftabliftiment of thofe in lecurity, whoii 

, misfortunei 
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'misfcH^uBefi have made their own cmsitsy my 
longer pleafing ot fafe, the acquifitioa of pro^ 
perty without injury to any^ the appropriation 
isf the wafie and luxuriant bounties of n^ure^ 
and the enjoyment of thofe gifta which heaven 
6a» fcatteied up<»i regions uncultivated and un-* 
#ccupiedy cannot, be cooiidered without givinf*: 
rife to a great number of pleafing ideas, anit 
bewildering the imagination in* delightful prof-^ 
pe^s; and, therefore, whatever fpeculatums 
they may produce in thofe who have confined 
themfelves to political fhidies, naturally fixed* 
the attention, and excited the apphfcufe, of a 
poet. The politician, when he considers men; 
driven into other countries for fliclter, and 
obliged to retire to forefls and deferts, and 
pafs their lives and fix their pofterity in the re- 
motcft corners of the world, to avoid thofe 
hardfhips which they fufer or fear in their 
native place, may very properly enquire, why 
the legiflature docs not provide a remedy for 
theie miferies, rather than enc<;mTage an efcape 
from them* He may conclude, that the flight 
of every honef^ man is a lofs to the community ;: 
that thofe who are unhappy without guilt ought 
to be relieved ; and the life, which is overbur- 
thened by accidental calamities, let at eafe by 
the care of the public; and that thofe^ who- 
have by mifcondntSt forfeited their claim tO' 
flavour, ought rather to be made ufefiil to the: 
fociety which they have injured, than be driveni 
$ from. 
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C^m It. Bat the poet is employed in a more 
pleafing undertaking than that of propofing 
laws, which, however jnft or expedient, will 
Jicver 'be made, or endeavouring to reduce to 
Tational fchemes of gov;cmment focieties which 
were formed "by chance, and are condufl-ed by 
the private paflions of tho(e who prefide ifi 
them. He guides the unhappy fugitive front 
want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, and fe- 
curity, and feats him in fcenes of peaceful foli- 
tudc, and undiftnrbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidft the plcafin^ 
featiment^ whkh this proipeft of retirement 
fuggefted to him, to cenfure thofe crimes which 
have been generally committed by the difcoverer? 
of new regions, and to expofe the enormoui 
wickcdnefc of making war upon barbarou| 
nations bccaufe they cannot relift, and of inva- 
ding countries becaufe they are fruitful; of exr 
tending navigation only to propagate vice, an4 
of vifiting diftant lands only to lay them wafte. 
He has aflerted the natural equality of mankind, 
and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride which 
iaclhies men to imagine that right is the confe- 
quence of power. 

His defcription of the various miferies whicji 
force men to feek for refuge in diflant countries, 
affords another inftance of his proficiency in the 
important and extenfive fludy of human life; 
and the tcndemefs with which he recounts them, 
another proof of his hxnnanity and benevolence. 

It 
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Thii difappointiiiait he newer mentioned mtb- 
cut indignation, being l^ fome means or other 
confident that the Prince was not ignorant of 
hit addrefs to htm ; and infinnated, that, if any 
tdvancei in popnlarity could hs^re heen nnde l^ 
v^HMnguMhing him, he had not written without 
Mtice, or without reward. 

Ht was once inclined to ham pre&nted his 
|^>lNn in perfon^ and fent to the printer for a 
t^\r wilh that defign; but dither his opinion 
•tl^#i^gtd« or hh refolution deierted him, and he 
^M^tinuiMl to tefent ncglcft without attempting 
%M^ ^v*w l^mielf into regard, 

Nv»>r was the public much more favourable 
#K«M his patron, for only farenty^two were fold, 
^^Igh (he performance was much comroencfed 
4^Y tvwne whofe judgement in that kind of writing 
4« (enerally allowed. But Savage eafily recon-- 
<^U^ himfetf to man'kind withont unputing any 
4kh& to his work, by obferHn|*«Aat his poem 
\^as unluckily publ^ed two days snter the pro- 
fOgatioA of the p^lhammt^ Boi by confequence 
Ht a thne vAitn ali thofe wiio could be eipeded 
to regaid it were in the hurry of preparing for 
their departure, or atgaged in taking leave of 
^hers upon their dlfmiffi^ from public affairs. 

It mxiik be however ailc»wed,.in juitsfication of 

Ihe p^hliN^ that this perforiunrce is not the 

mott excelltaC of Mie* Sava{ge?s wwrks; and that^ 

though it cannot be denied to contain many 

^ ftiriking 
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ftriking fentiments, majeftic lines, and juft ob- 
fervations, it is in general not fufficiently poliflied 
in the language, or enlivened in the imagery, or 
digefted in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the al- 
leviation of his poverty, which was fuch as very 
few could have fupported with equal patience ; 
but to which it mull likewife be confelTed, that 
few would have been expofed who received punc- 
tualiy fifty pounds a year; a falary which 
though by no means equal to the demands of 
vanity and luxury, is yet found fufficient tofup- 
port families above want, and was undoubtedly 
more than the necefli ties of life require. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, 
than he withdrew to his darling privacy, from 
which he returned in a fhort time to his former 
diftrefs, and for fome part of the year generally 
lived by chance, eating only when he was in- 
vited to the tables of his acquaintances, from 
which the meannefs of his drefs often excluded 
him, when the politenefs and variety of hia 
converfation would have been thought afufficietit 
rccompcnce for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and pafTed the night fometimes in mean houfes, 
which are fet open at night to any cafual wan- 
derers, fometimes in cellars among'the riot and 
filth of the mcaneft and mod profligate of tb« 
rabble ; and fometimes, when he had ' 
h mo 
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• -money to fupport even the expences of thefc re- 
ceptacles, walked about the ftreets till he was 

V weary, and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk, 

. -©r in the winter, with hi&aflbciates in poverty, 
among the afhes of a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were paffed .thofe days and 

' thofe nights which nature had .enabled him to 
have employed in .elevated fpeculations^ ufeful 

s iludies, orpleafmg^onverfation. On a bulk, in 

. a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe among thieves and 

beggars, was to be found the Author of The 

■WAiTDERfiR, the man of exalted fentiments, ex- 

-^enfive views, and curious obfervations ; the man 

/whofe. remarks oa life, might have affifled the 

/Hatefinan, w^hofe ideas, of virtue might have en- 
lightened the moraliftj whofe eloquence might 
have influencedfenates, and whofe delicacy might 
have poliftied courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch neceffities 
might fometimes force him upon difrcputable 
pra6tices;' and it is probable that thefe lines.ia 
The Wanderer were occafioned by his reflec- 
tions on hi& own condu6t : 

Though mifery leads to happinefs, and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) 
He floop'd reludant to low arts of Ihamc, 
Which then, ev'n then he fcorn'd,.jind bluih*d 
to name* 

' T^Thoevcr 
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Whoever was acquainted with him was cer- 
tain to be folicited for fmall fums, which the 
frequency of the requeft made in time confider- 
able, and he was therefore quickly ihunned 
by thofe who were become familiar enough to 
be tiufted with his neceflit^es ; but his rambling 
manner of life, and conflant appearance at 
houfes of public refort, always procured him a 
new fucreflion of friends, whofe kindnefs had 
not been exhaufted by repeated requefts, fo that 
he was feldom abfolutely without refources, but 
had in his utmoft exigences this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfelf fure of fpeedy re- 
lief- 
It was obferved, that he always afked favours 
of this kind without the leaft fubmiffion or ap- 
parent cbnfcioufnefs of dependence, and that he 
did not feem to look upon a compliance with his 
requeft as an obligation that deferved any extra- 
ordinary acknowledgments ; but a refufal was 
refented by him as an affront, or complained 
of as an injury 5 nor did he readily reconcile 
himfelf to thofe who either denied to lend, or 
gave him afterwards any intimation that they 
expected to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far compaffionated by 
thofe who knew both his merit and diftrefles, 
that they received him into their families, bur 
they foon difcovered him to be a very incomm 
h z dio 
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dious inmate ; for, being always accuftomed to 
an irregular manner of life, he could not con- 
iine himfelf to any ftated hours, or pay any re- 
gard to the rules of a family, but would pro- 
long his converfation till midnight, without 
confidering that bulinefs might require his 
friend's application in the morning; and, when 
he had perfuaded himfelf to retire to bed, was 
not, without equal difficulty, called up to din- 
ner ; it was therefore impoffible to pay him any 
diftinftion without the entire fubverfion of all 
ceconomy, a kind of eftablifhment which, whcre- 
ever he went, he always appeared ambitious to 
overthrow. 

It mud therefore be acknowledged, in jufti- 
fi cation of mankind, that it was not always by 
the negligence or coldnefs of his friends that 
Savage was diftrefled, but becaufe it was ia 
reality very difficult to preferve him long in a 
Hate of eafe. To fupply him with money was 
a hopelefs attempt, for no fooner did he fee 
himfelf mafter of a fum fufficient to fet him free 
from care for a day, than he became profufe 
and luxurious. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a fcheme of pleafure, he 
never retired till want of money obliged him to 
fome new expedient. If he was entertained in 
a family, nr^thinir was any longer to be re- 
garded there but amufements and jollity; 
revcr Savage entered, he immediately ex- 
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pelted that order and buiinefs ihould fly before 
him, that all fhould thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domeflic 
management fliould be oppofed to his inclina- 
tion, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however afflictive, never deje6l- 
ed him ; in his loweft ftate he wanted not fpirit 
to affert the natural dignity of wit^- and was 
always ready to reprefs that infolence which fu- 
periority of fortune incited, and to trample on 
that reputation which rofe upon any other bafis 
than that of merit : he never admitted any grofs 
familiarities, or fubmkted to be treated other- 
wife than as an equal. Once, when he was 
without lodging, meat, or cloaths, one of his 
friends, a man not indeed remarkable for mo- 
deration in his profperity, left a melFage, that 
he defired to fee him about nine in the morn- 
ing. Savage knew that his intention was to 
aflift him ; but was very much difgufled that he 
fliould prefume to prefcribe the hour of his at- 
tendance, an<t, I believe, refufed to vifit him, 
and rejected his kindneiis. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firm- 
cefs or obftinacy, appeared in his conduct to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very fre- 
quently demanded, that the allowance which 
. "was once paid him fliould be rellored ; but with 
•whom he never appeared to entertain for a mo- 
.ment the thought of folLciting a reconciliatir 
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and whom he treated at once with all the haugh- 
tinefs of fuperiority, and all the bitternefs of 
refentment. He wrote to him, not in a ftyle of 
fupplication or refpe£t, but of reproach, menace, 
and contempt; and appeared determined, if h€ 
ever regained his allowance, to hold it only by 
the right of conquefl. 

As many more can difcover, that a man is 
richer than that he is wifer than themfelves, fu- 
periority of underftanding is not fo readily ac- 
knowledged as that of fortune; nor is that 
haughtinefs, which the confcioufnefs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmiffion 
as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore Sa- 
lvage, by aflerting his claim to deference and re- 
gard, and by treating thofe with contempt 
whom better fortune animated to rebel agaiiiil 
him, did not fail to raife a great number of 
enemies in the, different clafles of mankind. 
Thofe who thought themfelves raifed above him 
by the advantages of riches, hated him becaufe 
they found no protedion from the petulance of 
his wit, Thofe who were efleemed for their 
"writings feared him as a critic, and maligned 
him as a rival, and almoft all the fmaller wits 
tvere his profefled enemies. 

Among thefe Mr. Millar fo far indulged his 
refentment as to introduce him in a farce, and 
direft him to be perfonated on the ftage in 
a drefs like that which he then wore ; a meau 

infult^ 
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infult, which only infinuated that Savage had 
but one coat, and -which was therefore defpifed 
by him rather than refented ; for though he 
wrote a lampoon againil; Millar, he never print- 
ed it : and as no other pcrfon ought to profe- 
cute that revenge from which the perfon who 
was injured deiifted, I fhall not preferve what 
Mr. Savage fupprciled ; of which the publica- 
tion would indeed have been a punidiment too 
fevere for fo impotent an aflault. 

The great hardfhips of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the ne- 
glect and contempt which it drew upon him. 
He complained, that as his attairs grew defpe- 
rate, he found his repiitation for capacity vili- 
bly decline ; that his opinion in queflions of cri- 
ticifm was no longer regarded, when his coat 
was out of fafhion ; and that thofe who in the 
interval of his profperity were always encourag- 
ing him to great undertakings by encomiums on 
his genius and afliirances of fuccefs, now receiv- 
ed any mention of his defigns with coldnefs, 
thought that the fubjeds on which he propofed 
to write were very difficult, and were ready to 
inform him, that the event of a poem was un- 
certain, that an author ought to employ much 
time in the confideration of his plan, and not 
prefume to fit down to write in confidence of 
a few curfory ideas, and a fuperficial know- 
ledge ; dilHculties were flarted on all fides^ ar 
h4 
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he was no longer qualified for any performance 
but The Volunteer Laureat. 

Yet even this kind of contempt never de^ 
preffed him ; for he always preferved a fteady 
confidence in his own capacity, and believed 
nothing above his reach which he fliould at any 
time earneftly endeavour to attain. He formed 
fchemes of the fame kind with regard to know- 
ledge and to fortune, and flattered himfelf with 
advances to be made in fcience, as with riches, 
to be enjoyed in fome diftant period of his life. 
For the acquifition of knowledge he was indeed 
far better qualified than %r that of riches ,• for 
he was naturally inquifitive and defirous of the 
converfation of thofe from whom any informa- 
tion was to be obtained, but by no means foli- 
citous to improve thofe opportunities that w^ere 
fometimes offered of raifing his fortune ; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, 
when once he was in poffeffion of them, rarely 
forfook him ; a quality which could never be 
communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in ex- 
peftation that the Queen would fome time re- 
collect her promife, he had recourfe to the 
ufual pradice of writers, and publifiied propo- 
fals for printing his works by fubfcription, to 
which he was encouraged by the fuccefs of 
many who had not a better right to the favour 
of the public; but, whatever was the reafon-, he 

did 
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did not find the world equally inclined to favour 
him ; and he obferved with feme difcontent, 
that, though he offered his works at half a 
guinea, he was able to procure but a fmall 
number in comparifon with thoft who fubfcribed 
twice as much to Duck, 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw 
his propofals negleded by the Queen, who pa- 
tronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, 
and incited a competition among thofe who at- 
tended the court, who fliould moft promote his 
intereft, and who fliould firfl offer a fubf'crip- 
tion. This was a diftindion to which Mr. Sa- 
vage made no fcruple of afTerting that his birth, 
his misfortunes, and his genius, gave him a 
fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were however not uni- 
verfally unfuccefsful ; for fome of the nobility 
countenanced his defign, encouraged his pro- 
pofals, and fubfcribed with great liberality. 
He related of the Duke of Chandos particularly, 
that, upon receiving his propofals, he fent him 
ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions af- 
forded him was not lefs volatile than that which 
he received from his other fchemes ; whenever 
a fubfcription was paid him he went to a tavern; 
and, as money fo collc^fled is neceffarily received 
in fmall fums, he never was able to fend h'm 

poems 
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poems to thfe prefs, but for many years con-' 
tinned his felicitation, and fquandered whatever 
he obtained. 

This proje6i of printing his works was fre- 
quently revived; and, as his propofals grew obfo- 
lete, new ones were printed with frefher dates* 
To form fchemes for the publication was one 
of his favourite amufemeiits ; nor was he ever 
more at eafe than when, with any friend who 
readily fell-in with his fchemes, he was ad- 
juring the print, forming the advertifements, 
and regulating the difperfion of his new edi- 
tion, which he really intended fome time to 
publiili, and which, as long as experience had 
fhewn him the impofiibility of printing the 
volume together, he at laft determined to divide 
ittto weekly or monthly numbers, that the pro- 
fits of the-firfl might fupply the expences of the 
next. 

Thus he ipent his time in mean expedients 
and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the greateft 
part in the fear of profecutions from his credi- 
tors, and confequently Ikulking in obfcure parts 
of the town, of which he was no ftranger to 
the remoteft comers. But wherever he came, 
his addrefs fecured him friends, whom his ne- 
ceilities foon alienated ; fo that he had perhaps 
a more numerous acquaintance than any man 
ever before attained, there being fcarccly any 
jperfon eminent on any accoimt to whom he was 

no( 
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not known, or whofe character he was not ia 
fome degree able to delineate. 

To the acquifition of this extenfive acquain<» 
tance every circumftance of his life contributed. 
He excelled in the arts of converfation, and 
therefore willingly pra6tifcd them : He had feU 
dom any home, or even a lodging in which he 
could be private ; and therefore was driven into 
public -houfes for the common conveniences of 
life and fiipports of nature. He was always 
ready to comply with every invitation, having 
no employment to withhold him, and often no 
money to provide for himfelf ; and by dining 
with one company, he never failed of obtaining 
an introduction into another. 

Thus diffipated was his life, and thus cafual 
his fubfiftence ; yet did not the diftradtion of his 
views hinder him from refie6lion, nor the un* 
certainty of his condition deprefs his gaiety. 
When he had wandered about without any for- 
tunate adventure by which he was led into a 
tavern, he fometimes retired into the fields^ 
and was able to employ his mind in ftudy, or 
amufe it with pleaiing ipiaginations ; and feU 
dom appeared to be melancholy, but when fome 
fudden misfortune had jufl fallen upon him, and 
even then in a few moments he would difentan* 
gle himfelf from his perplexity, adopt the fubjedb 
of converfation, and apply his mind wholly to 
the objeds that others prefented to it* 

This 
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* This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new 
Calamities. The death of the Queen deprived 
him of all the profpedls of prefcnxient with 
which he fo long entertained his imagination ; 
and, as Sir Robert Walpole had before given him 
reafon to believe that he never intended the per- 
formance of his promife, he was now abandoned 
again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported by 
a friend ; and as it was nof his cuftom to look 
out for diftant calamities, or to feel any other 
pain than that which forced itfelf upon his 
fenfes, he was not much afflifted at his lofs, and 
perhaps comforted himfelf that his peniion 
-^'^ould be now continued without the annual tri- 
bute of a panegyric. 

' Another expe6tation contributed likewife to 
•fupport him : he had taken a refolution to write 
a fecond tragedy upon the ftory of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preferved a few lines oi 
his former play, but made a total akeration of 
the plan, added new incidents, and introduced 
new chara6^ers ; fo that it was a new tragedy, 
not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjed j but, in vindi- 
cation of himfelf, he aiTerted, that it was not 
cafy to find a better ; and that he thoi^ght it 
his intereft to extinguifh the memory of the fifft 

tragedy, 
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tragedy, which he could only do by writing 
one Icis defedlive upon the iame ftory ; by which 
he ihould witirely defeat the artifice of the 
bookfelkrs, who, after the death of any author 
of reputation, ar« always induftrious to fweli 
his works, by uniting his word produ6tions with 
his beft. 

In the execution of this fcheme, however, he 
proceeded but llowly, and probably only em- 
ployed himfclf upon it when he could find no 
other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, 
that the theatrical reputation which he wag 
about to acquire, would be equivalent to all that 
he had loft by the death of his patronefs. • 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, negled the meafurcs proper to fecure the 
continuance of his penfion, though fome of his 
favourers thought him culpable for omitting to 
write on her death ; but on her birth-day next 
year, he gave a proof of the folidity of hh 
judgement, and the power of his genius. H^ 
knew that the track of elegy had been fo long 
beaten, that it was i«npoffible to travel in it 
without treading in the footfteps of thofe who 
had gone before him ; and that therefore it was 
neceflary, that he might diftinguifli himfelf from 
the herd of encomialls, to find out fome n^w 
walk of funeral panegyric. 

Thi« 
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This s difficult talk he performed m fuch a 
tnanner) that his poem. may be juftly ranked 
among the bell pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the men- 
tion of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy combination of topics, which 
any other man would have thought it very dif- 
: ficult to connedt in one view, but which he 
. has united in fuch a manner, that the relation 
^ between them appears natural. ; and it may be 
juftly faid, that what no other jnan would have 
. tboiighton, it now appears icarcely poflibie for 
' Qny man to mifs. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
Smages is fo mafterly, that it is fu6icient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is not 
iiecefTary to mention many other delicate touches 
^hich may be found in it^ and which would de- 
servedly be admired in any other performance. 
To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, 
from the lame poem, an inftance of his pru- 
dence, an excellence for which he was not fo 
^ften diiHnguiftied ; he does not forget to re- 
fnind the King, in the moH delicate and artful 
Snanaer, of CQUtiniung his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs, he 
Uras for fome time in fufpence, but was in no 
^eat degree folicitous about it ; and continued 
Jiis labour upon his new tragedy with great 
tra&g^uillity, till the friend who had for a con- 

fiderable 
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Tidet*lblc time fupporfed him, removing his fa* 
mily to another place, took occafion to difmiiS 
him. It then became neceflary to enquire more 
diligently what was determined in his affair, 
having reafon to fufpedt that no great favour 
was intended him, becaufe he had not received 
his peniion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods 
of retrieving his intereft, which were moft likely 
to fucceeed ; and fome of thofe who were cm- 
ployed in the Exchequer, cautioned hhn agamft 
too much violence in his proceedings ; but Mr. 
Savage, who feidom regulated his conduft by 
the advice of others, gave Way to. his paffion, 
and demanded of ' Sir Robert Walpole, at his 
levee, the reafon of the diflindtion that was 
made betweeh him and' the other penfioners of 
the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs which 
perhaps determined him to withdraw what had 
been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was ac< 
cufed or fufpe6ted, and wiiatever influence was 
employed againft him, he received foon after 
an account that took from him all hopes of re- 
gaining his peniion ; and he had now no prof* 
pe£t of fubfiftence but from his play, and he 
knew no wayjof living for the time, required to 
£niih it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man,' 
deprived of aa eitute and title by a particular 

iaW| 
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law, expofed and abandoned by a mother, de- 
frauded by a mother of a fortune which his fa- 
ther had allotted him, he entered the world 
without a friend ; and though his abilities 
forced themfelves into efleem and reputation, 
he was never able to obtain any real advantage, 
and whatever profpeds arofe were always in- 
tercepted as he began to approach them. The 
King's intentions in his favour were fruft rated j 
his dedication to the Prince, whofe generofity 
on every other occafion was eminent, procured 
him no reward ; Sir Robert Walpole, who va- 
.lued himfelf upon keeping his promife to 
others, broke it to him without regret ; and 
the bounty of the Queen was, after her death, 
withdrawn from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore not only with decency, but with chear- 
fulnefs ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by his 
laft difappointments, though he was in a lliort 
time reduced to the loweft degree of diftrefs, 
and often wanted both lodging and food. At 
this time he gave another inftance of the infur- 
mountable obftinacy of his fpirit : his cloathis 
were worn out ; and he received notice, that at 
a coffee-houfe fome cloaths and linen were left 
for him : the perfon who fent them, did not, 
I believe, inform him to wl)om he was to be 
obliged, that he might fpare the perplexity of 
acknowledging the benefit;, but though the 

offer 
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ofibf was fo far generous , \t was made wit|^ 
fome ne^led of cereqiqiiies, which Mx. Sav^g^ 
fo much refeated, that he refufed the prefenti 
and declined to eater the houfe till the cio^j:|i^ 
*tbat had been defi|fned for him were t^kexi 
: away. 

His diftrefs was now publickiy known, and 

rhis friends, th^refope, thought it proper to con- 

*4:ert fome meafures -for his relief; and one of 

Tthem wrote a letter to him, in which he ex- 

^preiTed his concern " for the naiferable with- 

** drawing of his penfion ;" and gave hira hopes, 

that .:i|i a ihort time he fhould find himfelf 

.fupplied with a competence, ^^ without any 

** dependence on thofe little creatures which 

** we are plaaied to call the Great." 

The fcheme propoicd for this h^ppy and in- 
^'dependecit fubii^ence, was, that he fhould re- 
-tire into Wales, and receive an allowance of 
fifty poimds e year, to be raifed by a fubfcrip- 
-tion, on which he was to live privately in a 
/cheap place, without a^iring any more to 
affluence, or .having any farthi&r care of repu- 
station. 

Thisofier Mr. lavage gladly accepted, though 
with injtentions. very different from thofe of his 
V friends; -for they prppofed that he fliould con- 
tinue an exile from London for ever, and fpend 
all the remaining part of his life at Swanfca; 
fcbut he defigncd or.ly to take the opportunity 
i whic 
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which their fcheme offered him, of rctreatmg 
for a; fhort time, that he might prepare his pby 
for the ftagc, and his other works for th« 
prefs, and then to retnm to London to ex* 
iribit bis tragedy, and live upon the -profits of 
jjiis own labour. 

With regard to his works, he propofed very 
,^eat improvements, which wouM have required 
much time, or great application; md when he 
had finifhed them, he defigfied to do jufike to 
"his fubfcribers, by publifhing them according to 
-liis propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with 
•future pleafurcs, he had planned out a fcheme 
ojf life for the country, of which he had no 
knowledge but -from paftonals and fongs. He 
imagined that he ihould -be tran^rted to 
J'cenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which one 
poet has refleded to anctther^ and had proje^ed 
a perpetual round of innocent pleafures, of 
'Which he fufpcAed no JnterrupHonfrom pride, 
-«r ignorance, or brutality. 

With thefe expedlations he was'fo^^enchanted, 
that when he was once gently Teproached by « 
friend for fubmitting to live upon a fubfcription, 
and advifed rather by arcfolute exertion of his 
abilities to fupport himfelf, he could not bear 
to debar himfelf from the happinefs which was 
to be found in the calm of a cottage, or lofe 
4he opportunity of lifleoing, without intermiffion^ 

Ha 
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eo the melody of the nightingale^ which he be- > 
lieved was to be heard from every bramble, ancj 
which he did not fail to mention as a very im- 
portant 4)art of the happinefs of a country life. 

While this fchcme was ripening, his friends 
direded him to t^e a lodging in the liberties of 
tlie Fleet, that he might be feciire from his cre- 
ditors, and fent him every Monday a guinea ^ 
which he commonly ^ent before the nextmorn- 
ing, and trufled, affeer his ufual manner, the re- 
maining part of the week to the bounty of for*- 
tune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the mifisries 
• of V dependence: Thofe by whom he was to be 
fifpported, began to prescribe to him with ah 
air of authority, which he knew not how de- 
cently .to refent, nor patiently to bear; and he 
.ibcn difcovered, from the conduct of moft of his 
fubfcribers, that he was yet in the hands of 
•Mittle creatures." 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to fuffer, 
he gave p:iany inftanceSjOf which none appeared 
to raiie his indignation to a greater height, than 
the method which was taken of fumifhing him 
with cloaths« Inflead of confulting him, and 
allowing him to fend a taylor his orders for . 
what they thought proper to allow him, they 
pH>pofed to fend for a taylor to take his meafure, 
and then to conAilt how they ihould equip him, 

12 Thi; 
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This treatment was not vtry delit^te, nor 
' Was it fuch as Savage's hxunanity would have 
; fuggefted to him on a like occafion ; but it had 
i fcarcely defervcd mention, had it not, by 
, ^ITei^ing him in an uncommon -degree, flicN«.n 
. the peculiarity of his charader. Upon heacwiig 

- the-defign that was formed, he came to-^ihe 
' lodging of a friend with themoft violent ^^hies 

of rage; and, being. alked what it couid>rbc tha;t 

. gave him fuch difturbance, he replied- with the 

iitmott vehemence of indignation,- -*** That they 

- ** had fent for a taylgr to mea&re hiai^" 

> How the affair ended wasi never enquired^ for 
• fear of renewing his uneafinels, >-It is probatblje, 
. that, upon recolbdSHan,: he fubmkted with a 
^^ood grace to what ire couJd not avoid, and that 

he difcovered. no^-tdentnient where he . had ho 
..power. 

* He was;^ however, not humbled <d implicit 

and imivcrfal compliance; for ^cn. the gentle - 
L, inan, who had firft informed him of the deirga 
r to fupport Kim by a fubfcription, attempted to 
; procure a reconciliation with the X.ord Tyrcon- 
' nel, he could by nd means be prevailed upon to 
V comply with the. jneaftires that wefc propofcd, 
A letter was written for him ^,to Sir William 

Lemon, to prevail upon v him to interpofe his 

.|;ood offices with Lord Tyrconhel, in which he 

. folicited Sir William's affiftanct, ^* for a maif 

* By .Mr. Pope. 
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'''Who really needed it as much as any man 
** could well do;" and informed him, that he 
was retiring *• for ever to a place where he 
" ihould no more trouble his relations, friends, 
**or enemies;" he confefTed, that his paflion 
had betrayed him to fome conduct with regard 
to Lord Tyrconnel, ** for which he could not 
** but heartily aik his pardon;" and as he ima- 
gined Lord Tyrconnel's paffion might be yet fo 
high, that he would not ** receive a letter from 
** hiip," begged that Sir William would endea- 
vour to foften him; and exprefled his hopes 
that he would comply with bis requefl, and 
that ** fo fmall a relation would not harden hi^s 
*• heart againft him." 

That any man ihould prefimie to diftate a 
letter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. 
But when he read it, he found it contained fen- 
timents entirely oppoiite to his own, and, as 
he aiferted, to the truth; and therefore, inflead 
of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of 
mafculine refentment and warm expoilulations. 
He very juftly obferved, that the flyle was too 
fupplicatory, and the reprefentation too abjedt, 
and that he ought at lead to have made him 
complain with *' the dignity of ^ gentleman in 
" diftrefs." He declared that he would not 
write the paragraph in which he was to aft 
i 3 Lore 
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Lord Tyrconncrs pardon; for, " he dcfpifed his 
"pardon, and therefore could not heartify, 
*' and would not hypocritically, afk it.** He re 
•marked, that his friend made a very unreafon- 
able diftindion between himfelf and hira; for, 
fiiys he, when you mention men of high rank 
*' in your own charader,** they are " thofe 
** little creatures whom we are pleafed to call 
*' the great ;*' but when you addrefs them '^^ in 
*' mine," no fervility is fufficiently humble. He 
then with great propriety explained the ill con« 
fequences which might be expefted from fiKh^a 
letter, which his relations would print in then- 
own defence, and which would for evet* be ^ 
produced as a full anfwer to all that he fliould 
allcdgc againft them; for he always intendied* to- 
publifh a minute account of the treatment wliich 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to 
the honour of the gentleman by whom this 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reafons, and agreed that it ought to be 
fupprefled. 

After many alterations and delays, a fubfcrip- 
tion was at length raifed which did not amount 
to lift}' pounds a year, though twenty were paid 
liy one gentleman ; fuch was the gcnerofity of 
mankind, that what had been done by a player 
i without folicitatioD, could not now be eiit^ed 
by application and intereft; and Savage had a 
great number to court and to obey for a pcn- 

fioii 
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^Sbn Icfs than that which Mrs. Oldiield paid 
him without exa^ing any fervilities. 

Mr, Savage however was fatisf ed, , and > wil« 
ling to retire, and was convinced that the al'v^ 
iowance, though- fcanty,. would be more than 
fufficient for hiiOy bemg now determined t9 
commence a rigid oeconomiil,.and to live ac* 
cording to the exacted mles of frugality; for 
nothing was in: his opinion mofe contemptil^t 
than a man^ who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it;; and yet he confefled,. that in- 
fiances of fudi folly, weore too common, and 
lamented that fome mea wepe not.to^be. truiltd; 
with their own -money* 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he lef^ 
London in July 17,39^ having taken leave with 
great tendernefs of his friends, and parted from 
the author of this narrative, with^ tears in his. 
eyes. He^was furni(hed^ with fifteen: guineas,, 
and informed^; that they would- be fufficient^. 
not only, for- the expence of his journey, but 
fcr his fupport in Wales for fome time ; and ' 
that there remained: but Uttlamore of the.firft* 
collection. He proraifed . a flrtdt adherence to^ 
his- maxims of parfimony, and ^ went away in< 
the ftage-coach ; nor did his friends exped to^ 
hear from him, till he informed them of hi&. 
arrival at Swanfea. 

But when .they leafbexpc^ed, arrived « letter-^ 

dated the fourteenth day after his departure, 

14. i^ 
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in which he fent them word, that he was yet 
upon the road, and withdut money; and that 
he therefore could not proceed without a re- 
mittance. They then ient him the money that 
Was in their hands, with which he was enabled 
to reach Briftol, from whence he was to go to 
Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon 
the fliipping, fo thaft he could not immediately 
obtain a paflage; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he, with his ufual feli- 
city, ingratiated hifflfelf with many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, was invited to their houfes, 
diHinguiihed at their public feafts, and treated 
with a regard that gratified his vanity, and 
therefore eaiily engaged his affe^lion. 

He began very early after his retirement to 
complain of the condud of his friends in Lon- 
don, and irritated many of them fo much by 
his letters, that they withdrew, however honour- 
ably, their contributions ; and it is believed, that 
little more was paid him than the twenty pounds 
a year, which were allowed him by the gentle- 
man who propofcd the fubfcription. 

After fome {lay at Briilol he retired to Swan- 
fea, the place originally propofed for his refi- 
dence, where he lived about a year very much 
diiTatisfied with the diminution of his falary; 
but contrafted, as in other places, acquaintance 
with thofe who were mod diftinguiflied in that 

country, 
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•oouirtiy, . among whoitt he hsks celebrated Mr.- 
Fowei and Mtt. Joacs, by fcrnie verfes which he 
infigrted ' in 'Phe Geh tleman^s ' M actazin^ *. 

Here he a»fy^)etit^d his tnrgedy, af which > 
two a6b* w^re wauling when he left London, 
and was di^firotis of^ coming to town to hiring it 
Hpon the fta|e%- This defign was veiy warmly 
oppoftd, and he was adviM % his chief bene- 
fa^or to pilt 'h into the^^hands of Mf. Thomfon 
and Mr. Mallet, tkzt it might be-fitted for the 
dage, and to allow hss friends to receive the 
profits, out 4»f whidi- an^annual pjeiilion fhould - 
be paid him. 

Tliis proposal he rejected with the ■ utmofls^* 
contempt. He was by no means convinced that- 
the judgment of thofe, to whom he was required 
to fubmit, was fuperior to his -own. He was 
now determined, as he exprefled it, to be *' no 
** longer kept in leading-ftrings," and had no 
elevated idea of ** his bounty, who propofed to 
** penfion him out of the profits of his own 
" labours.*' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfcrip- 
tion for his works, and had once hopes of fuc- 
cefs ; but in a Ihort time afterwards formed a 
Feiblution of leading that part of the country, 
to which he thought it not reafonable to be con- ' 
fined for the gratification of thofe, who, having 
promifed him a liberal income, had ho fooner 

♦ 'Reprinted m this Volume. 
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banifhed him to a- remote corner, than they i^ 
duced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal fio 
the neceflities of life. 

• His refentment of this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at leaft^ he had not deferved^ 
was fuch, that he broke off all correfpondence 
with moft of hit contributors^ and appeared to 
coniider them as perfecutors and oppreflbrsf. 
and in the latter part of his life declared, that 
their condu^ toward him, fince his* departure 
from London, ^*^ had been^i perfi<tioufn«fs im-» 
** proving, oo^perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity oa 
•* inbumanity,'* 

It is not to be fuppofed,. that the neoeflities 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him to 
fatirical exaggarations of the behaviour of thoft 
by whom he thought hknfelf reduced to them. 
But it muft be granted,, that the diminution of 
his allowance- was a great hardfliip^ and that 
thofe who withdrew their fubfcriptioa from a 
man, who, upon the faith of their promtfe, 
had gone into a kind of banifhment, and aban- 
4oned all thofe by whom he had been before 
rjslieved in: his diftrefles, will find it no eafy talk 
to vindicate their condu£h 

It may be alledged, and perhaps juftly,. that he 
was petulant and contemptuous, that be more 
frequently reproached his fubfcribers: foe not 
giving him more^ than; thanked them &r what 
he received; but it i^ to be remembered, that 

this 
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thUcondu^l^, and this is the worft' charge that 
can be drawn up againft him, did them no^reaf 
injury; and that it therefore ought rather * to 
have been^ pitied' than refented, at leaft- the re* 
fcntment it might provoke oughr to have been 
generous and manly; epithets which his conduct 
will hardly dfeferve that flarve* the man whom 
he has perfuaded'to put himfelf into his power; 

It might have been reafonabiy demanded by 
Savage, that they fliould; before they had taken 
away what they promifed^ have replaced him in 
his former ftate, that they ihould»have taken no 
advantages from the iituation to which the ap- 
pearance- of their kindnefs had reduced him, 
and that he fhould have been recalled to London 
before he was abandoned. He might juftly re- 
prefent, that he ought to have been confidered 
as a lion in the toil's, and demand" to be releafed 
before the dogs fhould be loofcd*upo»vhim. 

He endeavoured; indeed, to releafe himfelf, 
and, witban Intent to return^to London^ went 
to Briftol, where a repetition of the kindhefs 
which he had formerly found invited him to ftay. 
He was not only carefled and treated^ but had -a 
colledHoff made for him of about thirty pounds, 
with which it had been happy if he had imme* 
diately departed for Londbn ; but his negligence 
did not fufTer him to coniider, that fuch* ptK>ofs 
of kindnefs were not often to be expeded, and 
that this ardour of benevolence was in a great 

degree 
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degree thecffe^ of novelty, ^mi m^f proba- 
bly, be every day Ids ; and therefore he^too)L no 
care to improve tke hgppy^tiine, but was en- 
couraged by one favour 'to hope for another, 
till at length geflerofity was exhaufted, and^ • 
oificioufnefs wearied; 

Another part of his m2fcon.du& was the prac- 
tice of prolonging^his vifits' to unfeafooabie hours, 
saei difconcertiogr all the families into which he 
was admitted. This was an error io a place of 
commerce which all the <;harms of his convert- - 
tion could not compenfate$ for what trader 
would purchafe fuch aiiy fatis^6tion by thelofs 
of foiid gain, which mufi be the consequence 
of midnight merriment, as thok hours which 
were gained at ni^t were ^nerally loft in the 
xnomiug? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number of 
his friends daily decreafing, perhaps without 
fufpeding for what reafon their condu^ was 
altered ; for he flill continued to harrafs, with 
his nodurnal intruHons, thofe that yet counte- 
jaanced him^ and admitted him to their hoyies. 
But he did not fpend all the time of his refii- 
.dence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for he 
fometimes returned to his ftudies, and began 
feveral conHderablc deiigns* When he felt an 
inclination to write, he always retired from the 
knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in an 

obfcurc 
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obfcure part of the fuburbs, . till he foimd him- 
felf again dcfiricms of company, to which it is 
likely that intervals of abfonce, made him more 
welcome. 

He was always fifll «f his 'defign of Tetnmtitg 
to London, to biing^his tragedy upon the ftage; 
but, having neglected to depart with the money 
that was-raifed for him, he could not afterwards 
procure a. fum fiifficient to delray the expences 
of his joomcy; nor perhaps would a frefli fup* 
ply have had any other effedl, than, by puttit^g 
■ immediate pleasures in his power, to have drivon 
Tthe thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thusfpending the day in contri- 

• ving a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefe ftole upon 

him by impertfqptible degrees. His condud had 

. already wearied fome of thofe who were at firfl 

., enamoured of his converfetion ; but he might, 

perhsips, 'ftlH have devolved to others, whom he 

-ioight have entertained with equal fuccefs, had 

not the decay of his cloaths made it no longer 

-confiftent with their vanity to admit him to 

. their tables, or to aiTociate with him in public 

pUces. He now began to find every man from 

home at whofe houfe he called ; and was therefore 

nolon^rable to procure theneceiTaries of life, 

' but wandered about the town flighted and 

. negle^ed, in quell ofia dinner, which he did not 

always obtam* 

a 1 
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To complete his mifery, he w^s purfucd-by 

the officers for fmall debts which he had coa- 

tra^d; ^ndwas therefore obliged lo withdraw 

ifrom the fmall number of friends from whom he 

had ftill reafon to hope for favours. His cuflom 

was to lie in bed the greatefl p^rtof the day,. 

aal.to go out in the dark with the utmofi: pri> 

*iracy, and after having paid his vifit return agaia 

'" before morning to his lodging, which wasin the 

garret of an obfcureina. 

Being thus excluded on. one hand, and confined 
1 on the other, he fuffered the utmofl .extremities 
t^of poverty, andoften failed fo long.that he was 
rieized with .faintnefs, and had loH .his appetite, 
^Qot being able to.bear the fmell of meat, till the 
wSaon of his ftemach was.reflored.by.a cordial. 

In this diftreft. he received a renuttance of five 
i pounds from London, with which he provided 
' himfelf a decent coat, and determined to go tQ 
London, but unhappUy fpent his .money at sl 
favourite tavem* Thus was he again confined 
to Bridol, where .he was eveiy day hunted by 
bailiffs. In this exigence ^he once more found a 
friend, who iheltered him in his houfe, thou^ 
at the ufual inconveniences with which his com- 
pany was attended; for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rife 
in the day. 

.It is<obfervabl^ that<in thefe various icenes of 
nufeiy, he was sdways di&ngaged'and cheerful: 

lie 
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'he at fome'times purfued his fhidies, and at others 
tx>nt]nued or enlarged his epiftolary correfpon- 
^dence ; nor was he ever fo far deje6led as to en* 
'deavour to (procure an increaie of his allowance 
by any other methods than accufations and re« 
^roaches. 

^He had now ^no longer any hopes of ailiflance 
from his friends at Briftol, who as merchants^ 
and by confequence fuificiently »fiudious of profit, 
^cannot be fuppofed to have looked with much 
compaflion upon negligence and extravagance, or 
to think any excellence equi^ent to a fault <tf 
-fuch confequence as neglefk of oconomy. It is 
natural to imagine, that many of thofe, who would 
'have relieved his real wants, were difcouraged 
from the exertion of their benevolence by obfer* 
vation of the ufe which was made of their favours^ 
and conviction that relief would only be momen- . 
tary, and that the fame oeceffily would quickly 
Tetum. 

At laft'he quitted th^houfeoFhb friend, and 
returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending 
to fet •out in a few days for London; but on 
the <ioA of January i;742-3, having been at 
flapper with two of his .friends, he was at his re- 
turn to his lodgings ar^fled for a^debt of about 
«i^t pounds, which he owed at a cofTee-houfe, 
and conducted to the houfe of a fheritf's officer. 
The account which he gives of this ilusfortune, 

^ ii 
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.in a letter to one of the gentlemen with whom 
• he had fupped, is too remarkable' to be omitted, 
^^ It was not a little unfortuntte fm m^, th^M: 
** I fpent yeClerday's evening with yott; becaufe 
.** the hour hiadered me from^enteriog on nuy 
*' new lodging; however, 1 have now .got one, 
:*• but fuch an one, as IfaelieYe nobody vould 
*'chufe, 

^^ I was arreHad at Hie fait of DiIhb, Read, juft 
-»** asI^vKasgoiogiip^airs to bed, at Mr^ Bowyer'a;; 
' *^ but taken in ib .private a masner, that I be- 
*-** iieve ja«ibody at \-ihc WhitrLion^is appnfed of 
-^* it. udMNtgh 1 kt th^ officers know the Khrengdi 
■^* (or rather veakoefs) of my pocket, yet they 
"•** treated me with the utmod eivility ; and even 
^ ^^ when theyooadu^dme to cooJineaient, it was 
"*^ in fuch a manaer, chat I vfif Hy beioeve I: could 
'*^^ve eicap6d, whieh^I would rather be mined 
■'** Am 'have done, notwiehftandmg the whole 
-** amount of my finances >vasL but three pence 
^' halfpesi^. 

** In the^firH place lunuiktiniiil:, that you will 
♦* induflrisBlfly conceal this from Mrs. S— — s, 
♦* becaufel would not<^aveJ^er goo^ature fufier 
*^ that pain, which, I know, ^ihe w6uki be apt 
^ to feel on this occafion. 

^-* N«*t, Iccmjtire you, dear Sir, by all the 
^* ties of friendfliip, by no noeaas to have one 
** uoeafy thought op my aiccoimt; but to have 
tf the. fame pleaiantry of countenance and wi- 

•**-ruffied 
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V nifiledfcreiiity of mmd, whjch j(Go4 be praif- 
** cd !) 1 have in this, and have haci iidi a hlucK 
** feverer calamity. Furthermof^, I charge 
" you, if you value my friendiliip as triily as I 
** do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, tlic 
** leaft refentment againft Mrs. Read. I believe 
^* flie has ruined me, but I freely forgiv^ her; 
*' and (though I will never more have any inti- 
** macy with her) I would, at a due diftabcc^ 
*^* rather do her an a£t of good, than iil ^ill, 
•** Laftly (pardon the expreilion), I abfolutely 
" command you not to offer me any pfecuniaiy 
** aifiilance, nor to attempt getting me aiiy 
** from any one of your friends. At another 
" time, or on any other occafion, yoii may^ 
** dear friend, be well afTured, I would rathir 
** write to you in the fubmiilive flyle 9f a re- 
*' qiieft, than that of a peremptory coai- 
** mand* 

'* However, that my truly valuable friend may 
"** not think I am too proud to aflc a favour, 
"*' let me entreat you to let me have your boy 
■** to attend me for this day, not only for the 
*' fake of faving me the expence of porters, but 
** for the delivery of fome letters to people 
•' whofe names 1 would not have ktto.wn to 
*' ftrangers. . ; 

" The civil treatment J have thus far met 
** from thofe whofe prifoner I. am, makes ' 
** thankful to the Almighty, that, though 
k ** 
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*« has thought fit tq vifit me (on my birth- 
** night) with afflidion, yet (fuch is his great 
*^ goodnefs !) my affliction is not without alie- 
*' viating circumftances. I murmur not; but 
** am all refignation to the divine will. As to 
«* the world, I hope that I fliall be endued by 
•* heaven with that prefence of mind, that fc- 
*' rene dignity in misfortune, that conflitutes 
*' the charai^er of a true nobleman ; a dignity 
*' far beyond that of coronets ; a nobility arifing 
** from the juft principles of philofophy, refined 
** and exalted by thofe ofchriflianity.** 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
that he fliould be able to procure bail, and avoid 
the neceffity of going to prifon. The ftate in 
which he paiTed his time, and the treatment 
. which he received, are very juftly exprelTed by 
him ill a letter which he wrote to a friend : 
*' The whole day,'* fays he, *' has been em- 
*' ployed in various peoples* filling my head 
** with their foolilli chimerical fyftems, which 
** has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will 
•* admit) to digeft, and accommodate myfelf 
** to, every different perfon's way of thinking; 
'• hurried from one wild fyftem^to another, till 
** it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, 
** and nothing done — promifed — difappointed 
** — ordered to fend every hour, from one part 
** of the town to the other." — — . 

Wlicn 
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When his friends, who had hitherto carefled 
and applauded, found that to give bail and pay 
the debt was the fame, they, all refufed to prc- 
ferve him from a prifon, at the expence of 
eight pounds ; and therefore, after having been 
for fome time at the officer's houfe, ** at an • 
** immenfe expence," as he obferves in his let- 
ter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr. Nafli at Bath, who, upon 
receiving; from him an account of his condition, 
immediately fent him live guineas, and promifed 
to promote his fubfcription at Bath with all his 
intereft. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at 
lea ft a freedom from fufpenfe, and reft from 
the difturbing viclllltudes of hope and difap- 
pointment; he now found that his friends were 
only companions, who were willing to Ihare his 
gaiety, but not to partake of his misfortunes ; 
and therefore he no longer expected any affif- 
tance from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gentle- 
man, that he offered to releafe him by paying 
the debt, but that Mr. Savage would not con- 
fen t, I fuppofe becaui'e he thought he had been 
before too burthenfome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends, that a 
coUcdtion ihould be made for his enlargement • 
k 2 
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bi^t he " treated the propofal," and declared, 
^^ heihould again treat it, with difdain. As fo 
** writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
** high a fpirit, and determined only to write 
** to fome minifters of ftate, to try to regain 
** hispeniion." 

H.e continued to complain of thofe that had 
fcnt him into the country, and objedted to them, 
that he had ** loft the profits of his play which 
'* had been finifhed three years ;*' and in ano- 
ther letter declares his refolution to publifh a 
pamphlet, that the world might know how * *' he 
** had been ufed." 

This pamphlet wzs never written 5 f6r hie in a 
very ihort time recovered iis ufual tranquillity, 
and chearfully applied himfelf to more inoffen- 
five ftudies. He indeed fteadily declared, that 
he was promifed a yearly allowance of fifty 
pounds, and never received half the fum j but 
he feemed to refign himfelf to that as well as te 
other misfortunes, and lofe the remembrance of 
it in his amufenients and employments. 

The chearfulnefs with which he bore his con- 
finement appears from the following letter, 
which he wrote, January the 30th, to one of his 
friends in London : 

** I now write to you from my confinement 
** in Newgate, where I have been ever fincc 
*' Monday laft was fe*en«night, and where! en- 

** joy 
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** joy myfelf with much more tranquillity thaa 
** I have known for upwards of a twelvemout^ 
*« paft ; having a room f ntirely to myfelf, and 
** purfuing the amufement of my poetical ftur 
** dies, uninterrupted, and agreeable to my 
*^ mindk I thank the Almighty, I am now alf 
** collected in myfelf 5 and though my perf9ii 
*Ms in confinement, my mind can expatiate on 
** ample and ufeful fobjcds with all the free* 
** dom imaginable. I am now more converfant 
^' with the Nine than ever ; aad if, inftead of ^ 
** Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a bir^ 
<* of the Mufes, I aflure you, Sir, I fing very 
^' freely in my cage; fometimes indeed iu th^ 
*« plaintive notes of the nightingale ; but, a^ 
" others, in the chearful ftrains of the lark."—* 

In another letter he obferves, that he raqgep 
from one fubjedt to another, without confining 
himfelf to any particular taik ; and that be was 
employed one week upon one attempt, and th9^ 
next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, af 
leail, to be mentioned with applaufe ;: and^ 
whatever iaults may be imputed to hun,. th^ 
virtue of fuflferiiig well cannot be denied him«. 
The two powers which, in the opintoa of E.pic't 
tetus, conflituted a wife man, are thoie oC 
bearing and forbearing,. which cannot indbedbe 
aijraoe^ t<> h^ve been equally pofleffe^ by ^ 
. k 3 vagej. 
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vagc ; and indeed the w^nt of one obliged him 
very frequently to pra£^ife the other. 

He was treated by Wr. Dagg, the kcfeper of 
the prifon, with great humanity ; was iijpported 
by him at his own table without any certainty 
of recompenfe ; had a room to himfelf, to which 
he could at any time retire from all difturbance; 
was allowed to ftand at the door of the prifon, 
and fometimes taken out into the fields ; fo that. 
he fuffered fewer hardlhips in prifon than he had 
been accuftomed to undergo in the greateft part 
of his lifd. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to 
a gentle iexecution of his office, but made fcmie 
overtures to the creditor for his releafe, though 
without effect ; and continued, during the whole 
time of his imprifonment, to treat him with the 
utmoft tendernefs and civility. 

Virtue is imdoubtedly moll laudable in that 
ftate which makes it moft difficult ; and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly deferves 
this public atteitation ;' and the man, whole 
heart has not been hardened by fuch an employ- 
aaent, may be juftly propofed as a pattern of be*, 
nevdlence. Jf an infcription was once engraved 
to the '•* hpneil toll-gatherer," lefs honours 
•ught not to be paid ** to the tender ga(olcr." 

Mn Savage very frequently received vifits^ 
and fometimes prefects; from his acquaintances ; 

I btit 
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but they did not amount to a fubiiftence, for 
the greater part of which he was indebted to 
the generofity of this keeper ; but thefe favours, 
however they might endear to him the particu- 
lar perfons from whom he received them, were 
very far from impreflSng upon his mind any ad- 
vantageous ideas of the people of Briftol, and 
therefore he thought he could not more pro- 
perly employ himfelf in prifon, than in writing 
a poem called ** London and Briftol deline- 
*« ated.'* 

When he had brought this poem to its prc- 
fent ftatc, which, without coniidering the 
chafm, is not perfeft, he wrote to London an 
account of his defign, and informed his friend, 
that he was determined to print it with his 
name : but enjoined him not to communicate 
his intention to his Briftol acquaintance. Thb 
gentleman, furprized at hi« refclution, endea- 
voured to difluade him from publifhing it, at 
leaft from prefixing his name; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of 
fecefy with his refolution to own it at- its firft 
appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned an 
anfwer agreeable to his chara(aer in the follow- 
ing terms. » 

*' I received yours this morning; and not 

** without a little furprize at the contents. To 

•* anfwer a queftion with a queftion^ you zfk 

*^ oic concerning laondoji and Briftol, Why ivill 

. k4 . **Iadd 
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^ J-addd^ineated? W|iy did Mr. Woolafton* 
^ add. ttie fame word ti> his Religiok or 
" I^TuaB? Ifuppofe that it was his will and' 
^* pleafure to add it in his cafe ; and it is mine 
<* to do fp in iniy own. You ar« pleafcd to tell 
** me, that you underftand not why fecrcfy is 
^^ enjoined, ai^d yet I intend to fet my name to 
*^ it. My ^fwcr is — ^I have my private reafona, 
<* which I am njot obliged to explain to any one* 

** You doubt my friend Mr. S would not 

.^* aj^roye of it— And what is it to me whether 
^ he does or npt ^ Do you imagine that Mr. 
44 8 M. _ 18 to dilate to me ? If any man who 
<* canshimfelf niy friend iliould alTume fuch aa 
^* air, iwouild fpura at his friendfhip with con- 
** tempt. You fay I feem to think fo by not 
u letting him know it — And fuppofe I do, what 
** then ? Perhaps I can give reaibns for that 
•* di&pprobation, very foreign from what youi 
** would imagine. You go on in faying, Sup^^ 
•< pofe I fhould not put my name to it — My 
•* anfwei: is, that I wijl not fuppofe any fucfct 
** tiling, b^ing determined to the contrary r 
•* ndJ!ber» Sir, would I have you fuppofe, that 
*' I applied to you for want of another prefs r 
*' not woqld I have you ioiagine, that I owe Mr. 
**'S . ■ . obligations which 1 do not." 

Such w;i9 hi» ij^nprudence, and fuch his ohftx-t 
Hate adhier^nc^ to his owa «efiplatioa9v hewcvq g 
abiiud/ A priibneri f^ported by charity I and, 

whatever 
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whatever infults he might have receiverf dtiring 
the latter part of his ftay in Briilol, once ca- 
reffed, efleeoied, and prefentcd with ^ liberal, 
collection, he could forget on a iudden his dan- 
ger and his obligations, to gratify the petn« 
lance of his wit, or the eagernefs of his reient- 
mcnt, and publiflied a fatire,. by which he might 
rcafonably expc6t, that he (hould alienate thofe 
who then fupported him, and provoke thofc 
whom he could neither r^fift nor efcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of which, . 
it is probable, that only his death could have 
hindered him> is fufficient to Ihew, how much 
he difregarded all confiderations that oppofed 
his prefent paffions, and how readily he har 
zarded all future advantages for any immediate 
gratifications* Whatever was his predominant 
inclination, neither hope nor fear hindered hinx > 
fromceraplying with it; nor hadbppofition aay 
other effe£l than to heighten his ardour, and ii-- 
ritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide,., 
while he was employed in foliciting affiflaQce 
from feveral great pcrfons ; and one interrupt ioi\^ 
fucceeding another, hindered him from fupply«- 
ing the chafm, and perhaps from retouching 
the other parts, which he can hardly be ima- 
gtoed to have Jfiniihed, in his own opinion ; foi: 
k is very unequal, and fbme of the lines are ra- 
ther in&rted to rhyme to others, than to fup- 

port; 
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port or improve the fenfe; but the iirft and laft 
parts are worked up with great Ipirit and ele- 
gance. 

Hit time was fpent in the prifon for the moft 
part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; but fome- 
times he defcended to lower amufements, and 
diverted himfelf in the kitchen with the conver- 
fation of the criminals ; for it was not plcafing 
to him to be much without company; and 
though he was very capable of a judicious choice, 
he was often contented with the firft that offer- 
'ed : for this he vfras fometimes reproved by his 
friends, who found him furrounded with felons ; 
but the reproof was on that, as on other oc- 
cafions, thrown away ; he continued to gratify 
himfelf, and to fet very little value on the opi- 
nion of others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his life, 
he made ufe of fuch opportunities as occurred 
of benefiting thofe who were more miferable 
than himfelf, and was always ready to perform 
any oflSces of humanity to his fcllow-pri- 
foners. 

He had now ceafed from correfponding with 
tiny of his fubfcribers except one, who yet 
continued to remit him the twenty pounds a 
year which he had promifcd him,* and by whom 
it was expected, that he would have been in a 
very fhort time enlarged, becaufe he had dt« 

reaed 
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reded the keqper to enquire after the ftate of 
hi» debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name ac» 
cording to the forms of the court, that the cre- 
ditor might be obliged to make him fome ai* 
iowance, if he was continued a prifoner, and 
when on that occafk)n he appeared in the hall 
was treated with very unufiial refpe£t. 

But the refentment of the city was afterwards 
raifed by fome accounts that had beenfpread of 
the fatire, and he was informed that fome of 
the merchants intended to pay the allowance 
which the law required, and to detain him a 
prifoner at their own expence. This he treated 
as an empty menace ; and perhaps might have 
haftened the publication, only to flicw how 
much he was luperior to their infults, had not 
all his fchemes been fuddenly dcftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he 
received from one of his friends *, in whofe 
k^indnefs he had the greatcft confidence, and 
•on whofe affiftance he chiefly depended, a leti 
ter, that contained a charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as fui^den 
refentment diiftated. Mr. Savage returned a very 
folemn proteftation of his innocence, but how- 
ever appeared much difturbed at the accufation« 
Some days afterwards he was fei^ed with a paia 

♦ Mr. Pope. 
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m litt bsi^li aad fidc» whkh, » k wat not rio* 
lent, was not fufpe^led to be dangerous ; but 
growing, daily, more languid and dejeded, on 
the a jth of Julj lie confuted kimfdf to his rootn^ 
and & fever feized hb fpirxta. Thofymptoms 
grew every day. fmorc Jfocmidable^ but hit con- 
diliioa did not enable him to procure any aSf* 
tance. The laft time that the keeper few him 
waa on July the 3ifl:*; when Savage, feeing 
him at hit bed-riide, &id» with an uncommov 
earf^flnofs^ *< I have Smething to fay to you, 
^* Sir;" b^t, after a paufe^ moved bia hand in 
a melancholy manner ; and, finding hinafelf un- 
able to recolle6t what he was going to commu- 
lucate, laid, *^ 'Tis, gone !" The keeper fooii 
after left him; and the next morning he <ticd» 
)ie waa buried in the chusrch-yacd of St» Pet.er^ 
at the e;^nce of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Sa- 
^ge, a man equally diflinguifhed by his virtues 
a.nd vices ; and at once remarkable for his weak* 
DeiTes aftd abilities. 

He was of a middle ftaituce, of a thin habit 
of bo<^» a long vi&gei, cofirfe features, and 
xi»elancholy afpe^; of a gcave and manly de- 
portrnjam;, a folema dignity of mi^o ; but which, 
i^pm a nearer acquaintance, fttftemed intd 9^ 
eogiaging eafinefs of manners. His walk was 

♦ In 1743. 
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flow, and Nh v^xx trertttdM* ftlld tmt$WBbaL 
He was ea% excittd to £aiiai9,1fut tMHf ftlAim 
.provoked tb latighter* 

His mind was in an uncommon d6gttt6'^ngo« 
Tousf and a^ive* Hii judgettieUt -WH acets&te, 
his apprehenfion quiclc, and his nMmmy fo tena* 
-cious, thjtt he was frequently <5bfeWed to kboW' 
^hat he had learned from otheirs in ti ibmt 
time, better than thofe by whom he was in- 
formed ; and could frequently recolki^tinofdsim^ 
with all their combination df • dircumftaiidw^ 
which few would have regarded at the pretet 
time, but Which the quicknefs of his appnilMk* 
fion impreiTed upon him. He had the pe^itistr 
felicity, that his attention nerer deftrtod hini; 
he was prefent to erery obje^bj ahd fi^gatilfill of 
-the moft trifling occurfenees, Hehad'tke alt 
4>f efcaping from his own re8e6tidni,<iftd aibeoitt* 
modatinghimfelf to every neWfcehe. 

To this quality is tp be imputed th6 extent Af 
his knowledge, compared with file ftdall tble 
-which he fpent in viiible endeavours t6 acquife 
it. He mingled in curfory cdftVcHiltioil WhJli 
the fame fteadinefs of attention as others apply 
to a te£lure^ and, amidft the appeanmce 6f 
thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new > idea that wte 
ilarted, nor any hint that coiald'be imprcnreid* 
He had therefore made in cotke^&ke^ the 
'fame prdiciency as in <:>ther fi^ies; and it 
^emarkable^ th^t the i^rilHi|!s^(^iMti of 

edu 
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. education dnd little reading have an air of le^rn- 
.ing fcarcdy to be found in any other perfor- 
mancesy but which perhaps as often obfcures as 
.embdUfhes them* 

, His judgensent was eminently exad both with 
regard to writings and to men. The know- 
ledge of life was indeed his chief attainment ; 
and it is not without fome iktisfa6^ion, that I 
can produce the fuffrage of Savage in favour of 
human nature, of which he never appeared to 
entertain fuch odious ideas as fome, who per- 
. haps had neither his judgement nor experience, 
have publiflied, either in oftentation of their fa- 
• gacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratifica- 
tioa <>f their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to 
. pradife all the graces. He was never vehement 
or loud, but at once modeft and eafy, open and 
' refped^ful ; his language was vivacious and ele- 
gant, and equally happy upon grave or humo- 
rous fubjeds. He was generally cenfured for 
Hot knowing when to retire ; but that was not 
the def^ of his judgement, but of his fortune ; 
when he left his company, he was frequently 
. to fpend the remaining part of the night in the 
. ftreiet, or at leail was abandoned to gloomy re- 
. fleiStions, which it is not ftrange that he delayed 
• as }opg.as he could ; and fometimes forgot that 
he gave others pain tq avoid it himfelf* 
* It 
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It cannot be faid, that he made tife of bis 
abilities for the direction of his own conduft : an 
irregular and dilBpated manner of life had made 
him the ilavc of every paffion that happened to 
be excited by the prefence of its object, arid 
that flavery to his paffions reciprocally produced 
a life irregular and diflipated. He was riot 
mafter of his own motions, nor could promife 
any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his ceconoray, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life : He appeared 
to think himfelf born to befupported by others, 
and difpenfed from all neceflity of providing 
for himfelf; he therefore never pi'ofecuted any 
fcheme of advantage, nor endeavoured even to 
fecurethe profits which his writings might haVc 
afforded him. His temper was, in confequence 
of the dominion of his paffions, uncertain and 
-capricious ; he was eafily engaged, and eafify 
diigufted : but he is accufed of retaining his ha- 
tred more tenacioufly than his benevolence. 

He was compaffionate both by nature and 
principle, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity; but when he was provoked (arid* 
very fmall offences were fufficient to provoke 
him), he would profecute his revenge with the 
utmofl acrimony till his paffion had fubfided. 

His friendfhip was therefore of little value ; 
for though he was zealous in thefupport or vin- 
dication of thofc whom he loved, yet it was sA-^ 

ways 
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ways cUng^Qitt to truft him^ ])ecai]fe be con- 
jCd^Mdhimfelf as rdiich^cged b^ the fifft quarrel 
firoui all tic« of honour pr gratitude; and would 
betray .thofe &crets ^Kich, in the warmth of 
.QOnfideneey had been imparted to him^ This 
'j>ra&ice drew upon him an uniFerfal.accuiktion 
pi ingratilude : nor can it be denJ^d that he was 
•very .ready to fet himfelf free from the load of 
an obligation ; for he could not bear to con- 
,oeive himfelf in a flate of dependence, his pride 
Jbeing equally powerful with his other pafiions, 
.and appearing in the form of infolence at one 
.tissce, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the 
>jiu>ft i innocent fpecies of pride, was i^aoft fre- 
-jquently predominant : He could not eafily leave 
joff, when .he had once began to mention him- 
»fejf, or his works ; nor ever read his verfes 
♦ withtiut.ftealinghis eyes from the page, to dif- 
' cover^ in the faces of his audience, how they 
were affeft^d with any favourite pafTage. 

A. kinder. name than that of vanity ought to 

like given to the delicacy with which he was 

.always careful to feparate his own merit from 

•.every other man's, and to Tcjed that praife to 

.which Jie had no claim. He did not forget, in 

.mentionmg his perforn[iances, to jnark every 

line^ that had been fuggeiled or amended ; and 

-was fo.accurate, as to relate that he owed three 

words, in .T«e . Wand£II£A to tlie advice of his 

£Jfi-iends« 
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His veracity was queitionedy but with little 
reafoR; his accounts, though not indeed always 
the fame, were generally confiftent* When he 
loved any man^he fi^preiled all his faults; and^ 
when he had been offended by him, concealed 
all his virtues J But his charaders were generally^ 
true, fo far as be proceeded; though it cannot 
be denied, that his partiality might have fome- 
times the effect of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and juflice: he knew very well the necef- 
fity of goodnefs to the prefent and future hap- 
pinefs of mankind;, nor is there perhaps any 
writer, who has lefs endeavoured to pleafe by 
flattering the appetites, or perverting the judge- 
ment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes to 
influence mankind i^ any other character, if 
one piece which he had refolved to fupprefa be 
excepted, he has very little to fear from the ftri6teft 
moral or religious cenfure. And though he may 
not be altogether fecure againft the objedions 
of the critic, it mufl however be acknowledged^ 
that his works are the productions of a genius 
truly poetical; and, what many writers who 
have been more lavilhly applauded cannot boail, 
that they have an original air, which has no re-r 
femblance of any foregwng writer; that the ver- 
fification and fentiments have a cail peculiar to 
themfeives, which no man caa imitate with 
1 fuceefSfi 
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fiiccefs, becaufe what was natuco in Savrg^, 
would in another be a&dation. It nauft b^ 
confiefled, that his defcriptioas are ftriking, his 
ifcages animated, his fidipns ji^ftly imagined, 
and his allegories artfully pursued; that his 
didtion is elevated, though fomettmes forced, 
and his numbers fonorous and majeftic, though 
frequently fluggiili and encumbered. Of his 
ilyle, the general fault is harflinefs, and its 
general excellence is dignity ; of his fentimsnts^ 
the prevailing beauty is fublimity, and umfor- 
mity the prevailing defed« 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who 
candidly confidcr his fortune^ will think an 
apology eitt^er necciTary pr difficulty If he was 
not always fufficiently inftru6^ed in his fubje6^, 
his knowledge was at leaft greater than could 
^ave been attained by others in the fame ftate« 
if his works were fometimes unfiniihed, accu* 
racy cannot reafonably be exa^d from a man 
oppreiTed with want, which he has no hope of 
relieving but by a fpeedy publication* The 
Ukiblence and refentment of which he is accufed 
were QOt eaiily to be avoided by a great mind, 
irritated by perpetual hardiliLps, and confirained 
, hourly to retujrn the fpurns of contempt, and 
reprefs the infolence of profperity ; and vanity 
may furely readily be pardoned in him, to whom 
life afforded no other comforts than barren 
praiics, and the confci^uihefs of deferving 
them. 

Thofe 
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Thofc are no proper judges of his condud, 
who have {lumbered away their time on the 
down of affluence ; nor will any wife man pre- 
fume to fay, *' Had 1 been in Savage** condi- 
** tion, I (hould have lived or written better 
** than Savage/' 

This relation will not be wholly without its 
ufe, if thofe, who languifh under any part of 
his fufferings, fliall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by refleiEling that they feel only thofe 
afHidtions from which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him; or thofe, who, in confidence 
of fuperior capacities or attainments, difregard 
^he common maxims of life, ihall be reminded,, 
that nothing will fupply the want of prudence; 
and that negligence and irregularity, long con- 
tinued, will make know^ledge ufelcfs, wit ridicu^ 
lous, and genius contemptible. 



I 
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SOMERVILE. 

* 

OF Mr. SOMERVILE's life I am 
not able to fay any thing that can 
fatisfy curiofity* 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was 
in Warwicklhire ; his houfe is called Ed- 
fton, a feat inherited from a long line 
of anceftors ; for he was faid to be of 
the firft family in his cqjinty. He tell^ 
of himfelf, that he was born near the 
Avon's banks. He was bred at Win^ 
chefter-fchool, but I know not whether 
he was of any uniVerfity. I have nevtt 
A heard 
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heard of him but as of a poet, a country 
gentleman, and a ikiiful and ufeful Jufticc 
of the Peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thpfe whom 
his poems have delighted will read with 
pain the following account^ .copied from 
the Letters of his &iend Shenftone, hy 
whom he was too much refembled. 

** —Our jold friend Somervile is 
f ^ dead ! I did not imagine I could iiave 
^ beeq fo ibrry as I find myfdf on this 
** occafion* — Sublatum quarimus^ I caa 
"now excufe all his foibles; impute 
*• them to ag^ and to diftrefs of cir- 
*^ cumllances : the laft of thefe confix 
<' derations wrings my very foul to think 

on. For a man of high fpirit, con«- 

fcious of having (at leaft in one pro- 

« duaion) 
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'^' dudion) generally pleafed the world, 
***to be phgu€d> and threatened by 
*^ wretches that are low in every fenfe ;. 
** to be forced to- drink himfelf inta 
*** pains of the body, in order to get 
.** rid of the pains- of the mind, fe a 
*•" mifery."— He died July 14, 1 743, 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not 
Better enabled tjt exhibit memorials of a 
writer, who at leaft muft be allowed to 
have fet a good example to men of his^ 
own clafs, by devoting. part of his'ttme to* 
elegant knowledge ; and who ha$-lhewn> 
by the fubjefts which his poetry has 
adorned, that it is pradicable to be at 
once a ikiiful fportfman and a man o£ 
letters. 

A a Th 
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The compilers of this colledion have 
negk&ed the order of time, and placed 
jbofe pieces firft which were written laft. 
The Occafional Poems were publiflxed 
lang before his Chafe^ 

Somervile has tried many modes of 
poetry ; and though perhaps he has not 
in any reached fuch excellence as to 
raife much envy, it may commonly be 
faid at leaft, that he writes very well for 
a gentleman. His ferious pieces are fome- 
times elevated, and his trifles are fome- 
times elegant. In his verfes to Addifon 
the couplet which mentions Clio is writ- 
ten with the moft exquifite delicacy of 
praife; it exhibits one of thofe happy 
ftrokes that are feldom attained. In his 
Odes to Marlborough there are beauci- 
J ful 
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ful lines; but in the fecond Ode he 
Ihews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his private virtues. 
His fubjedts are fuch as require no 
great depth of thought or energy of ex- 
preffion. His Fables are generally ftale, 
and therefore excite no curiofity. Of 
his favourite, ThefwQ Springs^ the fiftion 
is unnatural, and the moral inconfequen- 
tial. In his Tales there is too aiuch 
coarfenefs, with too little care of lan- 
guage, and not fuiEcient rapidity of 
narration. 

His great work is his Cbafey which 
he undertook in his maturer age, when 
his ear was improved to the approba- 
tion of blank verfe, of which however 
his two firft lines give a bad fpecimen. 

To 
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To this poenv praife cannot be totally 
denied. He is allowed by fportfmen to* 
write with great intelligenee of his fub- 
jcfl:,- which is^ the firft reqpifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoffible to 
intercft the common readers of verfe 
in the dangers orpleafures of the chafe,, 
he has done all that traniition and va- 
riety could eafily efied; and has,, with 
great propriety, enlarged his plan by the 
modes of hunting ufed in other coun* 
tries*. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he 
^hufe blank vevfe as the vehicle of 
Rural Sferts. If blank verfe be not 
tamid and gorgeous, it is crippled pFofe;> 
and familiar images in laboured lan- 
guage have nothing to recommend 

them 
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theni but abfurd novelty, which wanting 
the attraftiens of Nature, cannot pleafe 
long. One excellence of the Splendid 
Shilling is, that it is Ihort. Difguifc 
canjgratify no longer than it deceives* 



i^ 
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JAMES THOMSON^ the foaof 
a minifter well dieemed for his 
piety ana diligence, was born September 
7, 1700, at Ednam, in the ihire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father was paftor. 
His mother, whofe name was Hume, 
inherited as co-heirefs a portion of a 
fmall eftate. The revenue of a parilh 
nn Scotland is feldom large ; and it wa$ 
probably in commiferation of the diffi- 
culty with which Mr* Thomfon fup- 
ported his family, having nine children, 
A 
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that Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring ml- 
nifter, difcpvering in James uncommon 
promifes of future excellence, under- 
took to fuperintend his education, and 
provide him books. 

He was taught the common rudi- 
ments of learning at the fchool of Jed- 
l)urg, a jplace which he delights to .re- 
colled in his poem of Autumn ; but was 

r 

not confidered by his mafter as fuperior 
to common boys, though in thofe early 
'days he amufed his patron and his 
friends with poetical compo'fitions j with 
which however he fo little pleafed himfelf, 
that on every new-year's day he threw 
into the fire all the produ^pns of the 
foregoing year. 

From 
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From fchool he was removed to 
Edinburgh, where he- had not refidcd 
two years when his father died, and left 
all his children to the care of their mo- 
ther, who raifed ujwn her little eftate 
what money a mortgage could afford, 
and, removing with her family to Edin- 
burgh, lived to fee her fon rifing into 
eminence. 

. The defign of Thomfon's friends was 
to breed him a minifter. He lived at 
Edinburgh, as at fchool, without dif- 
tind:ion. or expectation, till, at the ufual 
time, he performed a probationary cxcr- 
cife.by explaining a pfalm. His didion 
was fo poetically fplendid, that Mr* 
Hamilton, the profeffor of Divinity, re- 
proved him for fpeaking language ua 
A 2 intc^" '"' 
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uitelligible to a popular audience^ and he 
cenfured oJie of hk exprefiidos as inde* 
cent, if not profane* 

This rebuke is reported to have re- 
prefled his thoughts of aa ecckfiafticai 
charaAer, and he probably cultivated 
with new diligence his bloflbiiai of 
poetry, which however were in fome 
danger of a blaA; for, fubmitting his 
produ&ions to fomi^ Who thought them* 
felves qualified to cHticife, he beaird of 
nothing but faults, but, fiiiding other 
judges more favourable, he did not fuf- 
fer himfelf to fink into defpondence. 

He eafily difcovered that the cmly 
ftage on which 'a poet could appear, 
with any hope of advantage, was Lon- 
don ; a place too wide for the operation 

of 
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of petty competition and private malig* 
nity^ where m^rit might feon become 
confpicuous, and would find friends i^s 
foon as it became reputable to befriend 
it* A lady, who was acquainted with his 
mother^ advifed him to the Journey^ and 
promifed fome countenance or affiftancc^ 
whick at lafl: he never received ; how* 
ever li« juftified his adventure by her 
encouragement, and came to fe^k ia 
London patronage and fame* 

At his arrival he found his way to 
Mr* .Mallet^ then tutoB to the fons of 
the duke of Montrofe* H^ had secpm* 
mpndatioof to fcveral perfons of confe- 
^uence, whkhhc had dcd up carefully ia 
bis handkerchief; b«t as he paffed aionr- 
the ftrcet^. with tfec gaping curiofity 
A3 
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a new-comer, his attention was upon 
-every thing rather than his pocket, and 
his magazine of credentials was ftolen 
from him. 

His firft want was of a pair of flioes. 
For the fupply of all his neceffities, his 
whole fund was his Winter^ which for a 
time could find no purchafer; till, at 
laft, Mr.Millan was perfuaded to buy it 
at a low price; and this low price he 
had for fome time reafon to regret ; but ^ 
by accident, Mr. Whatley, a man not 
wholly unknown among authors, hap- 
pening to turn his eye upon it, w^as fo 
delighted that he ran from place to 
place celebrating its excellence. TKom- 
fon obtained likewife the notice of 
Aaron Hill, whom, being friendlefs and 

indi* 
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indigent, and glad of kindnefs, he 
courted with every expreflion of fervile. 
adulationl 

Winter was dedicated to Sir Spencer 
Compton, but attradted no regard from 
him to the author; till Aaron Hill 
awakened his attention by fome vcrfes. 
addrefled to Thorn fon^ and publilhed 
in one of the newfpapers^^ which cen- 
fured the great for their negledt of 
ingenious men.^ Thorafon then received 
a prefent of twenty guineas,, of whiclv 
he gives this account to Mr. Hill r 

" 1 hinted to rou in my laft, that on 

*^ Saturday momnig I was with Sir 

*' Spencer Compton. A certaiw gentle- 

A 4 *' man^ 
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*' man, without my 4efirey (poke CErbiii* 
*' concerning me ; bis^ anfwer was,, thatr 
*^ 1 had never come near him,. Then 
^* the gentleman put the queftiofl,. If he 
'^ defired that I fliould wait on him ? he 
•^ returned, he did. pn this, the gen- 
*' tlemap gave me an introdudtopy Let- 
'* ter to him. He received me in what 
*' they commonly call a c4vil manner ; 
•' alked me fomc common-place quef- 
•^ tions, and made me a prefent of 
** twenty guineas. I am very ready to 
** own that the prefent was larger than 
^^ my performance deferved ; and Iball 
'^ afcribe it to his generofity, or any 
•' other caufe, rather than the merit of 
« the addrefs.'' 

The 
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The poem, which, being of a new 
kind, few would venture at firft to like, 
by degrees gained upon the publick; 
and one edition was very fpeedily fuc- 
ceeded by another* 

Thanfon's credit was now high, and 
every day brought him new friends; 
among others Dr. Rundle, a man af- 
terwards unfortunately famous, fought 
his acquaintance, and found his quali- 
ties fuch, that be recommended him to 
the lord chancellor Talbot* 

Winter was accompanied, in many 
editions, not only with a preface and a 
dedication, but with poetical praifes by 
Ut. HUl, Mr. Mallet (thcnMallocb), and 
Mra, the fi&itious name of a lady once 

too 
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too well known. Why the dedications^ 
are, to Winter and the other (eafons^ 
contrarily to cuftom, left out in the 
collected works, the reader may en* 
quire. 

The next year (1727) he diftinguifhed 
himfelf by three publications ; of Sum-- 
mer, in purluance of his plan ; of a Poem 
on the Death of Sir Ifaac Newton^ which 
he was enabled to perform as an exadt 
philolbpher by the inftrudtlon of Mr. 
Gray ; and of Britanhia^ a kind of poeti- 
cal inveftive againft the miniftry, whom 
the nation then thought not forward 
enough in refehting the depredations of 
the Spaniards. By this piece he de- 
clared himfelf an adherent to the oppo- 
I fition. 
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fition, and had therefore no favour to 
c'xpeft from the Court. 

Thomfon, having been fome time en- 
tertained in the family of the lord Bin- 
ning, was defirous of teftifying his gra- 
titude by making him the patron of his 
Summer; but tKe fame kindnefs which 
had firft difpofed lord Binning to encou- 
rage him, determined him to refufe the* 
dedication, which was by his idvice ad-^ 
dreffed to Mr. Doddington ; a man who 
had more power to advance the reputa- 
tion and fortune of a poet. 

Sjpring was plibliftied next year, with 
a dedication to the countefs of Hert- 
ford; whofe practice it was to invite 
every Summer fome poet into the. coun- 

tr 
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ttyy to bear hey V^iffes, wd affift her 
ftudies* This honour was one Summer 
conferred on Thomfon, who took more 
delight in caroufing witl^i lord Hertford 
and his friends than affi^ng her lady- 
ship *s poetical operations, and therefore 
never received ^npf her fuu;uxions» 

Autumn^ the feafon to whi^h the Sffing 
and Summer are preparatory, ftill re* 
mainied unfung, and was delayed till he 
publilhed (1730) bis works collefl-ed. 

He produced in 17Z7 the tragedy of 
Sopbonijba^ which rai&d i^i^h expedta- 
tion, that every rehearfa^ was dignified 
with a fplendid audience,. coUed;ed to 
suiticipaje the delight tfeat was pre- 
gariqg for the publick^ It was obferved 

how* 
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liowcver that nobody was much affefted, 
and that the company rofe as from k 
moral lefture. 

It had upon the flage no unufual de- 
grec' of fucccil; Slight accidents wM 
operate up'on thi taifte of pleafure. There 
Was a feeble line In the play ; 

O Sbphoniiba^ Sbphoniiba^ O ! 

This gave occaiion to a waggilh par 
rody ; 

O, Jemmy Thomfon, Jemmy Thorn* 
fen,0! 

^ich for a wHile was echoed through 
the town. 

I have beeii told by Savige, that of 
the Prologue to Sopbmjba the firft part 
was written by Pope, who could hot ' 

P 
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perfuaded to.finifh it, and that the con- 
cluding lines were added by Mallet. 
. Thomfon was not long afterwards, 
by. the influence of Dr. Rundle, fent to 
travel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the 
eldeft fon of the Chancellor. He was 
yet young enough to receive new itn- 
prefiions^ to have his opinions re&ified^ 
and his views enlarged ; nor can he be 
fuppofed to have wanted that curiofity 
which is infeparable from an aftive an^ 
|oomprehenfive. mind. He may' thdre- 
fore now be fuppofed to have, revelled 
in all the. joys . of intellectual vluxury ; 
he was every day feafted with inftru^tive 
liovclties; he lived fplendidiy without 
expence, and might exped when hcxei 
turned homs a certain eAabliihment. 

At 
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At this time a long courfe of oppofi* 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole had filled 
the nation with clamours for liberty, of 
which no man felt the want, and with 
care for liberty, which was not in danger. 
Thomfon, in his travels on the conti- 
nent, found or fancied fo many evils 
^ arifing from . the tyranny of other go- 
vernments, that he. refolved to write a 
very long poem, in five parts, upoa 
Liberty. 

Whik he was bufy on the firft boqk, 
Mr. Talbot died; and ThomfoA, who 
had been rewarded for his attendance, by 
the place of fecretary of the Briefs, pays 
in the imitial lines a decent tribute tp his 
memory. ' ' ' -, 

Up 
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Upon this great poem two years were 

fpent, and the author congratulated 

^ iaimfelf upon it as his noblefl work; but 

.an author and his reader are not al- 

' ways of a mind. Liberty called in vain 

' oipon her votaries to read her praiies and 

ireward her encomiaft : her praifes were 

^condemhed to harbour fpiders^ and to 

^gather duft; none of Thomfbn's per«^ 

fbrmances were fo little regarded* • * 

The judgement of the publick wM 
net erroneoui; the recurrence of the 
fame images muft tire in time; dn isiidii 
cneration of examples to prove a poft^ 
tion which nobodf denied^ is it was 
frohi the beginning fuperfluouSy mvttt 
quk^kly grow di%ufting« < ; l 

The 
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The poem of Liberty does not now 
appear in its original (late ; but when 
the author's works were colleded, after 
his death, was Ihortened by Sir George 
Lyttclton, with a liberty which, as it 
has a manifeft tendency to leffen the con- 
fidence of fociety, and to confound the 
charadrers of authors, by making one 
man write by the judgement of another, 
cannot be juftified by any fuppofed 
propriety of the alteration, or kindilefs 
of the friend.-^r wilh it had been ex- 
hibitcil in this CoUedion as its author 
kft it. *^ , 

Thomfon now lived in eafe and plen- 
ty, and fcems for a while to have 
fufpended his poetry; but he was fbon 
call^ back to labour by the death of 
B tht 
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the Chancellor, for his place then be- 
came vacant; and though the lord Hard- 
wicke delayed for fome time to give it 
away, Thomfon's baflifulnefs, or pride, 
or fome other motive perhaps aot more 
laudable, withheld him from foliciting ; 
and the new Chancellor would not give 
him what he would not afk. 

He now relapfed to his former iodi* 
gcnce J but the prince of Walep wa? at 
that time ftrugglittg for popularity, and 
bjr the iufluence of Mr. Lyttel^tpix pro- 
feffcd himfelf the patron pf .wif: to 
him Thomfon was introduced, and beijQg 
gaily interrogated about the ftate of his 
affairs, faid, that they wcre^ in a more 
foetical pofture than formerly i aijd bad a 
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penfion . allowed him of one hundred 
pounds a year. 

Being now obliged to wriW, h* pro- 
duced (1738) the tragedy <>( Jgamem- 
noriy which was mtich fliortened in the 
Tcprefentation, It had the fate which 
moll commonly attends mythological 
ftories, and w?is only endured, but not 
favoured. It ftruggled with fucb diffi- 
culty through the firft night, that 
Thomfon, coming late to his friends 
with whom he was to fup, excufed ht^ 
delay tiy telling them how the fweat of 
his di^br^l^ bad fo difordered his wig, 
that he could not come till he had been 
ief*tred by^ a barber. 

He fo interefted himfelf in his own 
drama, that, if I remember right, as ^^ 
Ba 
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fat in the upper gallery he accompanied 
the players by audible recitation, till a 
friendly hint frighted him to filence. 
Pope countenanced Agarfiemnon, by 
coming to it the firlt night* 

About this time the A£t was pafled 
for iiceniing plays^ of which the firft 
operation was the prohibition of Gu/la^ 
vus Vafay a tragedy of Mr. Brooke^ 
whom the pUblick recompenfed by a 
very liberal •fubfcription ; the next was 
the refufal of Edward and Eleonora, of- 
fered by Thomfon. It is hard to difco- 
ver why either play Ihould have been 
obftrudcd. Thomfon like wife endea*- 
voured to repair his lofs by a fubfcrip* 
tion, of which I cannot now tell the 
fuccefs. . 

* - When 
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Wiieri fhc publick murmured at the 
unkind treatment of Thomfon, one oiF 
the miniftcriat writers remarked, that 
he bad taken a Liberty tjohich was not 
agreeable to Britannia in any Sealbn. • • 
' He waa foon after employed, in eon- 
jitoftion with' Mr. Mallet, to write the 
mafque of Alfred, which was aSr^d be-* 
fore thfe Prince at Cliefden-houfe- 

His next work (1745) was fancred 
and Sigifmundai the moft fuccefsful of 
all his tragedies; for it ftill keeps its 
turn upon the ftage. He feems not to 
be, either by the bent of nature or ha-» 
bits of ftudy, much qualified for tra- 
gedy. It does not appear that he had 
much fenfe of the pathetick, and his.. 

B3 dtf 
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difTufive and defcriptive ftik prodiKred 
declamation rather than dialogue. 

His friefid Mr. Lyttelton was now ia 
power, and conferred upon him the 
offioq of furveyor-general of the Leeward 
IflaRds; from which, when his deputy 
'W^ p^ki, he received about ihree hua-^ 
drcd;pdwd$ a y^^r. 

The Jaft piece that he lived to publifl| 
Wa« the Cfffiie of lndoj£n€€^ which was 
iaarty-yej^fs under his band, but was at 
Jaft finiibed with great ^curacy. The 
firft canto opens a fcene :of laj&y luxury, 
that fills th)e imagination* 

He was now at eaife, but was* not long 
to tnjoY it; for, by tallying cold on the 
water between London and Kew, he 
caught a diforder^ which, with .fome 

care-* 
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carelefs exaiperatioii, ended- in a fever 
that put an end to his life, Auguft 27, 
1 748. He was buried in the church of 
Richmond, without an infcription ; but 
a monunient has been erefted to%is me'- 
mory inWeftminfter-abbey, 

Thomfon was of ftature above' thfe 
tni^dle fize, and more fat than hard he^ 
fiems^ of a dull countenance, and a 
grofs, unanimated, uninviting appear^ 
ance ; filent in mingled company, but 
chearful among feledt friends,, and by 
his friends very tenderly and warmly 
beloved* 

He left behind him the tragedy of 

Cmdlanusy wfaidi was, by the ±eal of hi^ 

patron &r Gewge Lyttekon, brought 

upon iht fiage ibf tke benefit of his 

B 4 family^ 
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fanril>^i and TCv^omnf?Bfl^.^j>y^ a.pro*» 
logue, which Quirjj, wKo Md long liv^d 
withThpmfpn ift fond intjtinacy, ip/c^ 
ip fuch a manner .as. ftfwed hin;i jQj^f^ 
.on that occafipn, npa^or^ , Tfce,. carat 
menccmcnt of thi$ benevolence is v^rjsr 
ionourable to Quin ; wjip is. r«p«tte^ jt^ 
have delivered Thomfon, then kno^vh to 
l;iim43|nly for his genius, from 9^ arreft, 
J>y a. very confiderablc prefent; -andjts 
continuance is honourable to.biOCth }' for 
fwijcUbip JS: npt a^wJ^ys the fequel'of 
9bJ^ig9tipn. . % this trs^edy ^ coniides 
rpblc fum was raifed, of whi<jb pait 
^ifcharged his d^^,i?> af)4 fk^ reA was 
remaned to bis fifter;^ whpm, hotV)3!«er 
rjE^mpy^d from tl)^jn. Jby pfcipQiipr wt^f^ 
tifln^ hc.jfig4rdc4,^^^^^ ffptm^^f^fi 
-^ w J J ^ ^ as 
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as will appear by the following Letter, 
which I communicate with much plea- 
fure,- as it gives me at once an oppor- 
tvlnity of recording the fraternal kind- 
nefs of Thomfon, and refleding on the 
friendly afEftance of Mr. Bofwell, from 

whom I received it. 

' * 

" Hagley in Worcefterflurcy 
" Odober the 4th, ij4l^ 

I "MydearSifler, •' 

i ** I thought you had known me htts^ 
^* ter than to interpret my filence into ^ 
f decay of affedion, efpecially as your' 
<^ behaviour tias always been fuch as* 
^ rather to increafe than diminiih it.* 
^ Don't imagine,, becaufe I am a bad* 
? correfpondenti that I can eVer prove 
K ** ar 
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^' an unkind friend and brother* i muft 
** do myfelf the juflice to tell you, that 
** my afTedions are naturally very fixed 
** andconfbint; and if I had ever rea- 
^* fon of complaint againftyou (of which 
*^ by the bye I have not the Icaft flia- 
** dow), I am confcious of fo many de« 
*^ feSs in myfelf, as difpofe me to be 
^ not a little charitable and forgiving. 

^ It gives me the trueft heart-felt 
•* fatisfa^ion to hear you* have a good 
^^ kind huiband^ and are in eafy coa- 
** tented circumftanoes; but were they 
^^ otherwifc, that would only awaken 
^* and heighten my tendernefs towards 
^ you« M our good and tender-hearted 
^ parents did not live to receive any 
<^ material teftimaQitfs of that higheft 

<^ human 
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*^ human gratitude Lowed thepa (th^a- 
*^. which nothing icould hav-e., given me 
** equal pleafurc), the only return Icaa 
*/ make them now is by kiiKlnefs to 
** tbofe they left , behind, them ; would 
^*.t9God poor Lizy bad lived longei?^ 
** tQ have been a farther witnefs of thd 
** ttruth of what I fay, and that I might 
*^ have had the pleafure of feeing oncn 
^^ more a fifter, who fo truly deferved 
<^ my efteem and love. But Ijhe is hap?* 
^* py, while wemuft toil a little longet 
*^ here below c let us l^owever . do. ]& 
^ chearfully and gratefully^ fuppocted 
*^ by the plea^ijig hope o^ meeting ye^ 
V. again on, a fafer ihore, where to recoirt 
V-l|e& the ilorms and.diificulties of Uf(t 
ffjWiil not perhaps )^ inconfifteo^. wit' 
, . «* th 
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^ that Mffiful ftaie. You (fid right to 
^^ €a!l your daughter hy lieriiame; for 
^you riiuft needs have had a particular 
*< ttridcr friendfliip-forone another, len- 
^f ddared as you were by nature, by 
•^liaviilg paft the* affedionate years of 
'^your youth together; arid by that 
** great foftner and engager of hearts, 
** mutual hardfhip. - That it was ih my 
**'po\Ver to eafe it a little, I account one 
^'6( the moft cxq^iifite pleafures of my 
**'Ufe.--^Biit enough of this melancholy 
** "fchbugh itot iinpTeafing ftrahi. -* ' '* 

V' J feftdem you fcr your ;fenfible and 
«*dfflht^r*fte^' a^Vide to Mr.-'BHV is 
« V^" '^^1' fe^ ^y nty Letter to him : ' as ' 
**•! Jtppfovi ihtirely of his 'marrying;* 
•^ ^gairf, yfttk ihiry readily'j^ nlrt *hyl 
• "^' *i '" "don't 
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•« don't marry at all. .My circumihiices 
*' have hitherto been fo variable and yn-^ 
•'^ certain in this fluduating worldy as 
^' induce to keep mc from ct^a^og in 
•* fuch a date : and now, though they 
** are more fettled, and of late (whicli» 
'' you will be glad to hear) confiderably 
** improved, I begin to think myfelf 
*^ too far advanced in life for fuch* 
*♦ youthful undertakings, not to men^ 
^^ tion fbme other petty reafons that are 
** apt to ftartle the delicacy of difficult^ 
'^ old batchelors. I am, however, pQt<. 
** a little fufpicious that was I tp pajr 
** a vifit to Scotland (of which I hayp.;. 
'^ fome thoughts of doing Jfoon) I might* * > 
" poinbly be tempted to think of ^** 
** thing not eafily repaired, if done amiCs. - 

« I have 
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^ I have, always been: o^ opmion that 
^* none make better wivt^ thaft the la- 
'< dies of Scotland; andyety who more 
*' fbrfaken tbaa they> wti^^jthe geatic- 
^^ men are contiauaUy runaing abroad 
'< all the world over? Some of them^ 

V k is true, are wife enough to return 
<^ for a wi£(« You (ee I. am begioning 
<< to make iaicreft si^ieadj^ Vfitb the^Scots 
<.< la4ie$.-**Bjat ncv snof^of thtf i<ife£tious 
'^ fubjcAt^^Piu^y let n)« h^ai; from you 
^ now-^^od-theAji and (hoMgh I am. not 
<'< ^ r^ylar qorrefpfrndoat^ yet perhaps 
Af I n^ay^maod in that r^fpeft. RenrieuK 

V lf^\me>indly to yow hirfbaod, and 
^f beUeye mc to be, . . • . . 

^^ Your moft afie^ttcmate brother, 
y (Signed) . ff James. Thomimm;" 

(Addr^fd) " To Mrs, Thomfon in Lanark^" 
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The benevolence of Thomfon was fer-j 
vid, but not adive; he would givp, qxk 
all occafions, w^at afliftance his purf^ 
would fupply J but the offices of inter- 
vention or folicitatipn he could not con-« 
quer his fluggiihnefs fufficiently to per-^ 
form. The affairs of others, howeTer^- 
were not more neglected, than his ow^ 
He had often felt the inconveskieaGes o^ 
idknefs, but he never cured It;^ oftfH 
was fo confcious of his own chara^r^^ 
that he talked of writing an £aft^a1*a|iB^ 
of the Man who lav^d to be iff Jitfirefs^ : 
. Among his peculiarities was a very 
vnikUful.and inar*ticulate manner of pr^- 
noundrng aqy lofty qx iplema compiofi-* 
tion^ He was t^tnce ceadii^ toDqd^mgtQR^ 
mh^ baing himfelf a reiid^it^^inentl} 
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elegant, was fo much provoked by his 
odd utterance, that he fnatched the 
paper from his hand, and told him that 
he did not underftand his own verfes. 

The biographer of Thomfon has 
remarked, that an author's Life is bed 
Dead in his works : his obfervation was 
aot well-timed. Savage, who lived 
much with Thomfon, once told me, 
l^oW he heard a lady remarking that ihe 
QoiAd gather from his works three parts 
4i his charader, that he was a great 
Ijyver, a great Snmmmer^ and rigorou/ly ah^ 
fiinent ; but, faid Savage, he knows not 
any love but that of thtf fex ; he was 
perhaps never in cold water in his life ; 
and he indulges himfelf in all the luxury 
that comes within his reach. Yet Safisige 

always 
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always fpoke with th^VAotf eag^V'p^tft 
of' his (otisti qnllitleij,* his wdirrAt^h ^ah^ 
codftatiey'of frieiidMp^ 'and 'hi^ k^'SL 
rence tohisfirft acquaintanofe wheiV tile 
advancement t>f his reputation* hacl ieft 
thein behind him. ' '^ * 'urwi 
As a 'writer, he Is entitled to bne^pt'diil 
of the Wgheft kind ; his mode bf *rtiillki 
ing, and of expreffing hh rht5tfgh\5y*ft 
original. His blank verfens* -rib' rtioife 
the.sblank verfe of Milton; of of ^iftf 
Tbtfirer *poer, thin* the Thymcis'df^'-'rricf? 
afre t?be - rhymes ^df Cowley; ^ "Hislitini 
bers/'.hJs paiifesi:v4ris dtdKon, Aeof **Hft 
^Mm growth, without tranfcription, • WMP. 
IDto't lEliitatiom He thinks ' in - a pectilMJr 
1?ain-,"^atia ht thinks ^\vay&^^sa*niai5^i)^ 
gpifi&s; he looks *round-^n'Nii'tvrt-e% 
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4U1 Life> with the eye which NatuifC 
jbeftows OQfy on a poet; the eye that 
diftiiiguifliesj, in every thing prefeBted ta 
kt view^ whatever there is on which 
unagioation cas delight to be detained^ 
and with a mind that at once compre* 
tends the vaft, and attends t€y the 
minute,. The i^eader of the Seqfons 
wonders that he never faw before what 
Thomfon fliews hioi, and that he never 
yet has felt what Thomfon impreffes,. 

V^% is one of the works in which 
"blank verfe feems properly ufed ; Thorn- 
fen's wid« expanfioft of general views^ 
and his enunaeratiott of circumftantiali 
TOrietfcs^ would have been obfbrufted 
and embarrafled by the frequent inter- 
^ ^« fe^^ions^ 
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k&ions of the fenfe, which are the ne- 
ceflary efieds of rhym^. 

His defcriptions of extended fcenes 
and general effeds bring before us the 
whole magnificence of Nature, whether 
pleafing or dreadful. The gaiety of 
Springs the fpleadour of Summer^ the 
tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror 
of Winter y take in their turns poiTeffion 
of the mind. The poet kads us through 
the appearances of things as they arc 
fucceffively varied by the viciffitudes of 
the year, and imparts to us fo much of 
his own enthufiafm, that our thoughts 
expand with his imagery, and kindle 
with his £^timents« Nor is the naturar 
lift without his |>art in the enterD 
stent *, for he is aflifted to recoiled i 
Cz 
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to combine, to arrange his difcoverics, 
and to amplify, the fphere of his con- 
templation. 

The great defedt of the Seafons is 
want .of method ; but for this I know 
not that there was any remedy. Of 
many appearances fubfifting all at once, 
no rule can be given why one Ihould be 
mentioned before another; yet the 
memory wants the help of order, and the 
curiofity is not excited by fufpenfe or ex- 
pedation. 

His di&ion is in the higheft degree 
florid and luxuriant, fuch as may be 
faid to be to his imfagej ahd thoughts 
both their lujlre and their Jhade; fUch as 
invefts them with fplei\dour, through 

which 
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which perhaps they are not always eafily 
difcerned. It . is too exuberant, and 
fometimes may be charged with filling 
the ear more than the mind. 

Thef« Poems, with which I was ac- 
quainted at their firfl appearance, I 
have fince found altered and enlarged 
by fublequent revifals, as the author 
fuppofed his judgement to grow more 
exad:, and as books or cohverfation ex- 
tended his knowledge and opened his 
profpefts. They are, I think, improved 
in general ; yet I know not whether they 
have not loft part of what Temple calls 
their race; a word which, applied to 
wines, in its primitive fenfe, means the 
flavour of the foiU 

LiUr^ 
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Liberty, when it firft appeared, I tried 
to read, and fixin defifted. I have never 
tried again, and therefore will not 
hazard either praiTe or cenfure. 
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PROLOGUE TO 
SOPHONISBA, 

By Pope akd Mall£t» 

WHEN Lfearmng, after the long Gothic nighty 
Fair,, o'er the Wcftern world^ renewed its lighc^ 
With art« arifing,, Sophonifba rofe t 
The Tragic Mufe^ returning, wept her woes ^ 
With her th' Italian fcene firft learaM to glow ; 
And the firft tears for her were taught to flow* 
Her charms the Gallic Mtjfes next infpk'ci t 
Coraeille himfelf law, wonder'd, an-d was fir'd* 

What foreign, theatres with pride have fhewn.^ 
Britain,, by juiter title,, makes her owit% 
Whctt Freedom is the caufe,^*fiis hers to fight ; 
And hers, when. Freedona is the theme,, to write* 
For this a Britifli Author bids again 
The heroine rife, to grace the Britiih fcene- 

Here^ 
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Here, as iii life, (he breithes her genuine fiame : 
She aiks, what bofom has not felt the fame ? 
A&s of the Britifh Youth — ^Is filence there? 
She dares to aik it of the Britifh Fair. 

To-night, our home -fpun author would be true. 
At once, to nature, hiftory, and you. 
Well-pleas'd to give our neighbours due applaufc, 
He owns their learning, but difdains their laws. 
Not to his patient touch, or happy flame, 
*Tis to his Britifh heart he trufls for fame. 
If France excel him in one free-born thought, 
The man, as well as poet, is in fault. 

Nature ! informer of the poet's art, 
Whofe force alone can raife or melt the heart. 
Thou art his guide ; each paffion, every line, 
Whate'er he draws to pleafe, muft all be thine. 
Be thou his judge : in every candid breafl, 
Thy filcnt whifper is the facred tcft. 



C I }; 
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OF Mr. HAMMOND, though he 
be well remembered as a mart 
drteemed and carefled by the elegant and 
great, I' was at fir ft able to obtain no 
other memorials than fuch as are fup- 
plied by a bgok called Gbber^i Lives of 
the Poets ; of which Ftake this opportiw 
hity to teftify that it was not writteir, 
nor, I believe, ever fecn, by either of the 
Gibbers ; but was the work of Robert 
Shiels, a native of Scotland, a man of 
very acute underftandirg, though with 
A little 
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little fcholaftick education, who, not 
long after the publication of hk mwk, 
died in London of a confumption. His 
life was virtuous, and his end was 
pious. Thcophilus Cibber, th^n a pri- 
foner for debt, imparted, as I was told, 
his name for ten guineas. The ipanu- 
fcript of Shiels is now in my pofleffion. 

I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, 
though he was no negligent enquirer, 
has been milled by falfe acgpunts; 
for he relates that Jajne? tjammond, 
the author of the following Elegies, 
was the fon of a Turkey merchant, 
and had fome office ?t the prince 
of Wales's court, till love of a lady, 
whofe name was DalhwQod, fpr a tim^ 
difordcred his underftanding. He was 

unex- 
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un^xtiDguilhably amorous, and his mif- 
trefs jnexorably cruel. • ' » 

Of this n^rrattive part is true, and 
pfirt fjglfc. He was the fecond fon of 
Anthony Hatnmond, a man of note 
among the wits, poets, and parliamen- 
tary orators in the beginning of this 
century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Wftlpole by marrying his fifter. He 
was born about 1710, and educated at 
Weftminfter-fchooJ ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he was of any univerfity* 
He was equerry tp the pfince of 
Wales, and feems to have come very 
early into publick notice, and to have 
been diftinguiflied by thofe whofe pa*- 
Jtronage and friendlhip prejudiced man- 
iind at that time in favour of thofe on 
A 2 whom 
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whom they were beftowed; for he was the 
companion of Cobham, Lyttelton^ and 
Chefterfield.. He is faid to have divided 
his life between pleafure and books ; in 
his retirement fwgetting the town, and 
in his gaiety lofing the fiudent* Of his 
literary hours all the effeds are here 
exhibited, of which the Elegies were 
written very early, and the Prologue not 
long before his death* 

In 1 741, he was chofcn into parlia^ 
ment for Truro in Cornwall, probably 
one of tbofe who were ekded by the 
Prince'3 influence; and died next year 
in June at Stowe^ the femous feat of the 
lord Cobham. His miflrefs long out- 
lived him, and in 1779 died unmarriedv 
The charader which hep lover be*. 

queathjed 
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queathed her was, indeed, ttot likely t6 
attrad: courtihip. 

The Elegies were publifhed after his 
deaths and while the writer's name was 
remembered with fondnefs, they wece 
read with a relblution to admire them. 
The recommendatory preface of tjie edi- 
tor, who was then believed, and is now 
affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the eatl of 
Chefterfield^ raifed f^rong prejudices in 
their favour* 

; But of the prefacer, whoever he was, 
ft may be reafoaably fufpeded that he 
never read the poems ; for he profcffes 
to value them for. a very high fpecies of 
excellence, and recommends them a^ 
the genuine efiulions of the mind, which 
cxprefs a real paffion in the language of 
A 3 — 
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ifature- Sut the truth is^ thefe elegies 
have neither paflion, nature^ nor manners. 
Whete thefe is liAidrt, there is no paflion; 
be that defcribes'hinifelf as a Ihepherd, 
ahd hisf^esera or Delia as a fliepherdeft, 
and talks of goats and Iftmbs, feels no 
paflion. He that td^rts his it>i(kQft 
wth Roman imagery deferves to lofe 
H^V for Hit niay with good reafon 
fuiped his. fincerity. • Hammond has few 
fentiments drawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life. He produces 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would 
be hard to find in all his produdions 
three ftanzas that deferve to be iremem'^ 
bered. 
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Like btbcf lovers, he threatens the 
liatdy with dying, and what then ftiall 
follow? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend ; 

With eyes aVerted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all arorund thfe dolfefol flames afceild, 

Then, flowly finking, by degrees expire ? 
To fodth the hovering. foul be thine the Cjare, 

With plaintive cries tolead the monrfiful hatxd. 
In fable weeds th« golden vafe to bear, 

And cull, my afhes with thy trenaUing hand;^ 
Panchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 

And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year, 
Give them the treafures of the farthefl Eaft, 
And, what is ilill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can* fall upon the 
nymph who rejed:ed a fwam of fo little 
meaning. 

Hii 
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His verfes arc not rugged^ but they 
have no fweetnefs ; they never glide in a 
ftream of melody. Why Hammond or 
other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten fyllables elegiac^ it is difficult 
to telL The chara&er of the £le^ 
is gentlenefs and tenuity j but this 
ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
jo^hofe knowledge of Englifii metre was 
not inconfiderable^ to be the moft mag- 
nificent of all the meafures which our 
language affords* 
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THE foUowimg Elegy was acciden* 
tally omitted : 

TO MISS DASHWOOD. 

In the Manner of O r i d. 

O fay, thou rfcar poflcffor of my breaft, 
Where's now toy boafted liberty^ and reft ! 
Where the gay moments which I once hare^ 

known ! 
O, where that heart I fondfy thought my own t 
From pkce to place I fotitary roam. 
Abroad uneafy^ not content at home. 
I fcom the beauties common eyes aJore; 
The more I view them, feel thy worth the more^ 
Unmov'd I hear them ipeak, orfee them fair. 
And only think on thee, who art not there. 
In rain would books their formal fuccour lend,. 
Nor wit nor wifdom can relieve their friend ;• 

Wit 
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Wit can't deceive the pain I now endure,. 
And wifdom fhews the ill without the cure, 
^hen froin tl^ ijght I wafte th^ t^iops day, 
A thoufand fchemes I form, and- things to fay; 
But when thy pr^fpnce gives the tirpe 1 feek, 



My heart 's fo full, I wiCh, but cannot fpeak. 
And could I fpcak with eloquence and eafe, 
Till now apt ftydious of the art to pleafe, 
Could I, at wom^n vrho fo oft exclaim, 
J&xpofe (nor blufl>) thy triumph aqd ipy fiiaxpe. 
Abjure rhofe maxims I fo lately priz'4, ' 
And court that icx I fooliflily defpis'd, 
Own thou haft foften'd ipy obdiiratc mind. 
And thus reveng'd the wrongs of womankind ; 
Loft were my words, and fruitWfs all my pain, 
In vain to tell tbe^, all 1 wrjte in vajn ; 
My humble fighs IhaU only re^ch thy ears. 
And all ray eloquence fliall bp .my tears. 

And now (for more I never rouft pretend) 
Hear me not as thylavpr, l^ut thy friend ; 

I Thcufands 
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Thoufands will fain thy little heart cnfnare. 
For without danger none like thee are fair ; 
But wifely choofe who beft deferves thy flame. 
So fliall the choice itfelf become thy fame ; 
Nor yet defpife, though void of winning art. 
The plain and honefl courtfhip of the heart : 
The ikilful tongue in love's perfuaiive lore, 
Tho* lefs it feels, will pleafe and flatter more, 
And, meanly learned in that guilty trade. 
Can long abufe a fond, unthinking maid. 
And fince their lips, fo knowing to deceive, 
Thy unexperienc'd youth might foon believe ; 
And iince their tears, in falfe fubmiffion drefl, 
Blight thaw the icy coldnefs of thy brcafl ; 
O ! fliut thine eyes to fuch deceitful woe : 
Caught by the beauty of thy outward fliow. 
Like me they do not love, whatever they fcem. 
Like me — with pafTion founded on efteem* 
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C O L L IN S. 

ILLIAM COLLINS was 

torn at Chichefter on the twenty- 
fifth of December, about 1 720. His fa- 
ther was a hatter of good reputation.* 
He Was in 17^33,' as Dr. Warton has 
Jcindly informed nie, admitted fcholarof 
Winchefter College, where He was edu-' 
catcd by Dr* Burton, His Englifli cxer- 
ciies were better than His Ld^tin. ' ' 

He firA courted the notice of the 
publick by fome yerfes to a Lady wedp-^ 
ing, publiihed m the CenileniahU Maga- 

zz^in€. "' ' ' 

A In 
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In 1740, he flood firft in the lift of 
the fcholars to be received in fucceffioa 
at New College; but unhappily there 
was Tio vacancy. This was the original 
misfortune of his life. He became a 
Commoner of Queen's College, probably 
with a fcanty mabtenance ; but was in 
about half a year elefted a Demy of 
Magdalen College, where he continued 
tin he liad taken a Baclielor's degree, 
and then fiiddenly left tlie Univerfity ; 
for what reafon I know not that he 
told. 

He now (about 1 744) came to Lon*- 
don a literary adventurer, with many 
projefts in his head, and very little mo- 
ney in his pocket. He defigned many 
works; but his great fault was irrefo- 

lution^ 
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Ijation^ x>v the frequent calls of imme- 
diate neceiEty broke his fchemes, and 
IbfFered hira to purfue no fettled pur- 
pofe. A nian^ doubtful of his dms^^x, 
or trembling at a creditor, is not tnuch 
difpofed to abfbraded meditation, or re*, 
mote .enquiries. He publiihed propo* 
lals foraHiftoryof the Revival of Leariv 
ing^ and I have heard him (peak with 
great kindnefs of Leo the T^th, and 
with keen refentrnent of his taftelefs 
{uccefTor. But jprobably not a page of 
the Hiftory was ever written* He 
planned feveral tragedies, but he only 
planned them. He wrote now-and-then 
odes and other fkoems, and xlid fome* 
^in^, however littk« 

A £ A 



^ €• & t l(L 1^ T^^ s? 
- 'Ah6ut this tiAle 1 fell ihto^Hisicftini.' 
pany^- His sfppekr^^-Ws' decierit and* 
rrianJy ; his knowiadgei <56hfide^able, bii/ 
views €xftcnfivi, '^KlS'' tonverfation ekJ 
gai^y arid' his* aif|)oflficfe;ch'eirfuT: H^ 
degrees''! gained^ 'lii'^'-edrifidencfe; and' 
otiei'^iiy 'wals '^lirliitt^S to' H?m when he 
Was imm\4fed- by-i' bUiHff, ' th'at was 
pk)T^liftg1n rfte ttreet:'' 0h this occalion 
fec6urfe^;v'as h^<l tb tAe febokftllcrij, who,- 
on th^ Credit of a "#arill!li?6n of Ariftb- 
tte's; IM>eficfe'> '{^feft'-fiie' engaged to' 
wli:e with 'a Urg^ doriimehtaryy ad- 
vandted asiii\ich mdney as enabled* hirii'tol 
eftSpe ihto the'cbtintrf .* He ihewea'md 
th^guineds Qfe iri^'h^'hand;' Soon'af-' 
terwards his uncle/]ili^. M^rtitv; ' a' lieii'* 
tenant-colonel, left him about two thou- 

fand 
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la,n4:PjG^inds; ^ fuiy v|(^ichp^llins could 
fgarc^ly^thipk exhauftible, and wWcH he 
<Iid not live tp.,ft^aufl:. The. guineas 
w^rp^'dien .repai^^^^ai^ t/ie tranflatioa. 

^..J5v}t;ina^ .is i¥>t^ bofn for haMinefs. 
•Colijns, who., while be fludied to live. 
jfjeltUP evil but ptoyerty, n9 (opnir lived 
fjf' ^ud^th^ixi his life was raf^iikd by 
nipjc dreadful c>\lamities, difeafe and in- 

i^^^y?; ,' •.'-: ^ -;; , - :^ .:/',-^ 
%,, J^aving form9rly wrijtter; his f;haracr 

J^r,j^ ,wjxile perhaps it was yet more dif- 

.tin^y irjipreffed upon my memory^ I 

Ihall infert it here* > , 

. /f Mr. Colling waS; a man of exfep/ive 

Jiter?iture> and of vigorous faculties. He 

jyva3 ajCquainted not only with the learned 

A3 tongues. 
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tongues, but with the Italian, French^ 
and Spaniih languages. He had em- 
ployed his mind chiefly upon works of 
fi^ifm, and fubjefts of fancy ; and by m- 
dulging ibme peculiar habits of thought^ 
was eminently delighted with thofe flights 
of imagination which pafs the bounds of 
nature, and to which the mind is recoir- 
ciled onTy by a paflive acquiefcence in 
popular traditions.. He toved fairies",, 
genii, giants,^ and monilers; he de- 
lighted to rove through the meanders of 
inchantment, to gazre on the magnifi- 
cence of golden palaces, to repofe by 
the water-falls of Elyffan gardens. 

^* This was however the character ra- 
ther of his inclination than his genius ; 
the grandeur of witdnefs, and'tlie no\'TeI- 
3 ^ ty 
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ty of extravagance, were always defired 
by him^ but were not always attained. 
Yet as diligence is never wholly loft ; if 
his efforts fome times caufed harfhnefs 
and obfcurity^i they likewife produced 
in happier moments fublimity and fplen- 
dour. This idea which he had formed 
of excellence, led him to oriental fic- 
tions and allegorical imagery ; and per- 
haps, while he was intent upon defcrip- 
tion, he did not fuificiently cultivate 
fentiment. His poems are the produc* 
tions of a mind not deficient in fire, nor 
unfurnilhed with knowledge either of 
books or life, but fomewhat obilrufted 
in its progrefs by deviation in (][ueft of 
miftaken beauties. 

A 4 ^* His 
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^^ His morals were pure, and his opi- 
nions pious: in a long continuance of 
poverty^ and long habits of diffipation^ 
it cannot be expedted that any charadter 
fliould be exadtly uniform. There is a 
degree of want by whicli tTb'e freedom of 
agency is almoft deftroyed; and long 
affociation with fortuitous companions 
will at laft relax the flrilftnefs of truth, 
and abate the fervour of fincerity. That 
this man, wife and virtuous as he was, 

pafled always unentangled through the 

' .■..■'..'■ ^ ' • • * ' » 
fnares of life, it would be prejudice and 
J .. . »"*■'• • * • ■ • . 
temerity to affirm; but it may be faid 

that at leaft he preferved the fource of 

aftion unpolluted, that his principle$ 

were never Ihaken, that his diftindtions 

of right and wrong were never con- 

. / founded. 
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foundedj and tha^ his favlts^ha^iliJOthmg 
of malignity or defigp, ]but, prpce^d^ 
frpm fome unexpefted preflqf e., k>x icafyal 
temptation. . , . , .m» ; ,, 

.^^ The latter part of his life c^niiQt bte. 
remembered but with pity^ ^nd fadne(s* 
He languiflied fome years unde:r ^that (J^- 
predion of .mind which enchains the /a- 
culties without d^ftroying them, and 
leaves reafon the knowledge of rig;h|t 
without the .power of purfuing it. Thefq 
clouds which he perceiyed gathering oa 
his intelledts, he endeavoured to cjifperfe 
by travel, and pafled into. Franc? ; but 
found himfelf conllrained to yield to 
his malady, and returned. He was for 
fome time confined in a houfe of luna- 
ticks, and afterwards retired to the care 
4 < 
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of his lifter in Chicheffer, where death: 
in 1756 came to- his relief. 

♦* After his return from France, the 
writer of this ehara&er paid him a vIlTt 
at Illington, where he was waiting for 
his lifter, whom he had direded to meet 
him : there was then nothing of difor- 
cter difcernible in his mind by any but 
himfeif ; but he had withdrawn from 
ftudy, and travelled with no other book 
than an Englilh Teftament, fuch as chil- 
dren carry to the fchool: when his 
friend took it into his hand, out of cu- 
riofity to fee what companion a Man of 
Letters had choftn, I have but one boo k^ 
fky^ Collins, but that is the heji'*' 

Such 
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Such was the fate of Collins, wit^ 
whom I once delighted to converfe, and 
whonv I yet remember with tenderneft,. 

He wa5 vifited at Chichefter, in 
his laft ilhiefs, by his learned friends 
Dr. Warton and his brother ; to whom 
he fpoke with (Ufapprobanion of hi^ 
Oriental Eclogues, as not fufidently ex-^ 
preffive of Aiiatiek manners, and* called 
them his Iriik Eclogues- He fhewed 
them, at the fame time, an ode infcribed 
to Mr, John Hume, on the fuperftitionfi 
of the Highlands ; which they thought 
fuperior to his other works, but which 
no fearck has yet found* 

His diforder was not alienation of 
.imnd, but general laxtty and feeblenjefs, 

a d^'- 
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Mr. Collinses firfl production is added 
here from the Poetical Calendar : 

TO MISS AURELIA C R, 

ON HEJt WEEPING AT HEJL SI£TER*S WEDDINO. 

Ceafe, fair Aureflia, ceafe to mourn ; 

Lament not Hannah's happy (late ; 
You may be happy in your turn. 

And feize the treafure you regnet* 

With Love united Hymen ftands. 
And foftly whifpers to your charms ; 

•* Meet but your lover in my bands, 
** You^U find your fiflcr in his arms.^ 




